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DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin Street. 
HE MISSES HEBB'S 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. Studeuts are 
prepared for college. 





MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 W. Franklin St. 
DGE WORTH BOARDING and DAY 
.s School for Girlse—38th year will begin September 
27,1900. Mrs. H. P. Leresvre, Principal. 
Miss E. D. Hunt Ley, Associate Principal. 





MARYLAND, Catonsville. 3 
7. TIMOTHY’ S SCHOOL for Girls re- 
opens Sept. 20, 1900. Prepares for College. Heads 
of School, Miss M. C. Carter, Miss S. R. CARTER. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY Law School. 
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MASSACHUSETTS, Easthampton. 

ILLISTON SEMINAR Y.—Prepares 
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HENRY 8. PRITCHETT, Ph.D., LL.D., President. 
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prestrain courses in eleven departments. 
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and teachers. 

Catalogues and detailed circulars of information will 
be sent free on a, 

H. W. TYLER, Secretary, 49) Boylston St., Boston. 


The Gilman School 


F Gi ] Also called 

OF VIPTIS Me Cambridge School 
Pleasant home life, trained teachers, small classes, 

varied courses, complete laboratories, healthful sur- 

roundings, ample playgrounds, highest ideals. The 

Manual describes the school, Introduction required. 


Arthur Gilman, A. M., Director, Cambridge, Mass. 
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For circular, address the Secretary, Bryn Mawr. 





Educational. 
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of Natural History, 


ALSTEAD CENTRE, 
New Hampshire, 


whose third session will open on Tuesday, 
July 2, 1901. 

The work of the classes is serious and 
earnest; the way in which the subjects are 
approached is new. The aim throughout is 
to gain close acquaintance with the things 
studied—such acquaintance as comes only 
from careful, systematic observation in the 
open air. 

The instructors are Ralph Hoffmann, Mer- 
ritt Lyndon Fernald, Hollis Webster, and 
William L. W. Field. 

The membership fee of one hundred and 
fifty dollars covers all expenses of board, 
lodging, tuition, and excursions for the en- 
tire session. 

For detailed information, early application 
should be made to the Secretary, W. L. W. 
Field, at Milton, Massachusetts. 


HARVARD SUMMER 
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SUBJECT: 
The Minister's Relation to Social Questions 
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For circulars, apply _to Rev. R. 8. Morison, Secretary 
of Divinity Faculty, Cambridge, Mass. 








New York University 


SUMMER COURSES. 
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Forty Courses in Fourteen Departments. 
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S. Brown, University Heights, New York City. 
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through the White Mts. A. F. CALDWELL, A.M, Prin. 
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A TIMELY BOOK. 
BRIGHT AND INSTRUCTIVE. 


The Story ofa 
European Tour 


JULIA CLARK HALLAM. 


Profusely illustrated. 
enlarged edition. 


Second, revised and 
12mo, 300 pages, $1.50. 


PERKINS BROS. @ CO., 


Sioux City, Iowa. 





BOOKS When calling please ask for 
AT GRANT. 
LIBERAL Whenever you need a book 
DISCOUNTS. address Mr. Grant. 


Before buying books write for quotations. An as 
sortment of catalogues and spe ial slips of books at re 
duced prices sent for 10-cent stamp. 

F. B. GRANT, Books. 


23 W. 42p NEW YORK. 
(Mention ae ddvertisement and receive a discount.) 





F. W. CHRIS TERN 
(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Successors), 


429 5th Ave., bet. 38th and 39th Sts., New York. 
Importers of Foreign Books; Agents for the leading 
Paris Publishers; Tauchnitz’s British authors, Teub- 
ner’s Greek and ‘Latin Classics. Catalogues of stock 
mailed on demand. New books received from Paris 
and Leipzig as soon as issue d. 


ANTED.—A COPY OF THE ME- 
MOIRS (Diary) of John Quincy Adams. 12 
vols., J. B. Lippincott & Co. Address 
ORTLAND ACADEMY, Portland, Oregon. 








Teachers, etc. 
OUNG LADY TEACHER of Private 


School would like position as private tutor or com- 
panion for the summer. Excelient references given. 
Address A. F., care » Nation. 


LETTERS make Cable transfers of money on Eu- 
and Travellers’ Credits available in all 
BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 


Financial. 

We buy and sell bills of exchange and 
rope. ——— and —_ Africa; also 
make collections ar ssue Cor ‘rcial 

CREDIT. e collections 1 sue ommercia 
parts of the world. 
International Cheques. Certificates of Deposit. 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 





Travel. 


GOING ABROAD on a BICYCLE TRIP? Send 
for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 


LEYLAND LINE 
BOSTON, LIVERPOOL, AND LONDON. 
Ist cabin, $45 upwards, depending on 


steamer. Splendid steamers “Devonian ” . new), 
11,000 tons, ay 4; “Cestrian.”’ 9,000 tons, May 11; 

“ Winifredian ® (new), 10,500 tons, May 18; ‘‘Devo- 
nian ” (new), 11,000 tons, June 5 


P. 0. HOUGHTON & CO., Gen’l Agents, 
Sa State Street, Boston. 


Frazar Parties Abroad. 


Sailings May 16, June %, July 6. Five carefully 
conducted parties of the hi hest standing—fourteen 
years’ fg ee a ngiand, France (Brit- 
tanpy and Touraine), vletume Holland Germany 
(atte and Dresden), Switzerland, and italy. For 
tineraries and references address Mrs. M. D. 
FRAZAR, 72 Globe Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


Arrangements made for girls at a high-class 
school in Dresden. 

EUROPE SMALL SELECT PARTY OP 

LADIES, SAILING JUNE 19, 

Three months. England, France, Switzerland, Italy, 


Germany, Holland, § igium. Twelfth party. Address 
H. M. BARBOU R, 





iss 
81 Columbia Height, 


EUROPE AND HOLY LAND. 

Europe in Summer, Holy Land in the Fall—best sea- 
son. Few vacancies {n small and select parties, per- 
sonally conducted by Prof. C. THURWA) NGEL Cop. 
Jey Square School, Boston. 


_Brookly n, N. ¥. 








A few weeks in 
Colorado next 
summer will do 


you more good 


than a barrel of 
medicine 


informative than anything on 


published. It is full of 


E issue a handsome little book about 
\ Colorado, which is more 


interesting 





‘Burlington 


entertaining and 


Route 


the subject yet 











illustrations 





and contains an excellent topographical map of the State. It 


can be had by sending six cents in 


Excellent hotels, pe rfect climate and wonderful mo 


the ideal health and pleasure resort. 
Colorado is not far away. We run 


equipped, from both Chicago and St. Louis. 
dining cars a da carte make the trip seem very s! 


postage to the address below 


untain scenery. 


‘one night on the road” tra 


Comfortable library smok 
rt Then during 


months tourist tickets are sold at greatly reduced rates, so the expense Is 





P. S. EUSTIS, General Passenger Agent, C. B. @ Q. R. R 


NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 


KINCSLEY HOTEL 


Hart Street, Bloomsbury Square, LONDON 
OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


Great Russell Street, LONDON. 

These large and well-aproointed TemPpeRance HOTELS 
have Pussenger Lifla, Mectric Light throughout, Heated 
throughout, Bath-rooms on every Floor, Spacious Din 
ing, Lrawing, Writing, Reading and Smoking Kooma. 

FriREPROOF FLOORS. PERFECT SANITATION. TELE- 
PHONE. Niaur Porter. The Kingsley Hotel has a 
good Billiard Room. 

Bedrooms from 2-6 to 5-6. Full Tariff and 
Testimonials on application, Inclusive charge for 
Bedroom, Attendance, Table d'Hote Breakfast and 
Dinner, from 85. to 108. 6d. ($2.00 to $2.50) per day. 

TELEGRAPHIC ADDREBBSES : 
Kingsley Hotel, Thackeray Hotel, 
“ BookcraFT, LonpoN.” | “ THacageray, LONDON.” 








Resorts. 


DRESDEN, GERMANY. 
Pension Kretzschmer-Schadewell. 


Friiulein Schadewell, Proprietress of Pensfon 
Kretzachmer, has removed to 4 Lindenau-Platz New 
house, conveniently situated, with southern exposure. 
Equippe d with modern ap pointme nts; ues. 


NANTUCKET. 


Furnished Ocean Cliff Cottages, 16-10 roomea; Studio, 
4 rooms, gallery, bathrooms, $1,000-$400. Fireplaces. 
plano, stable. Near beach Hotels, salling, golf, fiehing. 
Climate, ioe ation unsurpassed. 
ASTMAN JOHNSON, 65 W. 55th 8t., N. Y. 

















Berkeley 


Berkeley and Boylston Streets, 


BOSTON. 


Particularly adapted to Transient Guests 


American or European Pian. 


JOHN A. SHERLOCK. 
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A New Edition 
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the world’s history re- 


ceives proportionate at- 


Revised and Enlarged — 


Hundreds of new 
articles, the re- 
writing of hundreds of 
others, the addition of 


many recent facts, and the 





tention in this standard 

work, which, with its introduction of portraits are 
revisions and enlargements, TWO VOLUMES features of the new edition, 
is the authoritative record |,_LUSTR ATED ~ which retains as well all the 


of human accomplish- 


By Subscription only 


qualities of value which 
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Illustrated uncut, $8.00 
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By 
FAIRMAN ROGERS 


Octavo, cloth, gilt 
top, $6.00 net 


Three-quarters 
levant, $10.00 net 


Second Edition 
Full-page plates 
and engravings 











JUST PVBLISHED 


Stories of Famous Persons 
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acquaintance 
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Illustrated Ne Ne Ne \g Octavo, $2.50 net 
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This is a business Administration, and 
the Cubans compliment it by talking 
strictly business. It is evident that their 
discussions at Washington have centred 
about sugar and tobacco, rather than 
about questions of political status and 
sentiment. But one thing is clear—some 
kind of Cuban Government must be set 
up in order to bring about a settle- 
ment even on a commercial 
in that way a settlement is to be had. 
Otherwise the President would be in the 
position of making a reciprocity agree- 
ment with himself. As arbitrary ruler 
of Cuba, he is the author of the Cuban 
tariff. But it would be a little too much 
even for his solemnity, to go into a dark 
room and draw up a reciprocity treaty 
between William McKinley, supreme au- 
thority in Cuba, and William McKin- 
ley, President of the United States. At 
least a simulacrum of Cuban govern- 
ment must come into the operation 
somewhere; and unless the conferences 
at Washington lead to the erection of a 
body with, at any rate, ostensible con- 
trol of Cuban tariffs, they will not reach 
the crux of the problem. 


1901. 


basis, if 


We can scarcely be expected to credit 
the account of the attitude of the Ad- 
ministration towards Cuba, as now 
semi-officially given out at Washington. 
The story is that the President has sud- 
denly blossomed into a determined anti- 
annexationist. All that he has done, in- 
cluding his approval of the Platt amend- 
ment, has been with an eye single to the 
frustration of the purposes of those 
wicked men who would annex Cuba to 
the United States. In his confidential 
interviews with the Cuban delegates, 
they were solemnly warned of the ne- 
farious plan of the Democratic party to 
take over the island. That has been a 
Democratic policy ever since Jefferson’s 
day. Democrats have no such sensitive 
regard for the national honor as the Re- 
publicans, and would not be deterred by 
the “solemn pledge” of the Teller reso- 
lution. With what awful sanctity the 
Republicans have clothed it, and how re- 
ligiously they have observed it, the Cu- 
bans know. Let them, then, accept the 
President’s terms, and they will find in 
him a stout defender of their territory 
against all covetous persons. He will 
even appoint a commission to talk tar- 
iff with the Cubans, and they must be, 
indeed, hard to suit if they will not be 
satisfied with a tariff commission, fully 
aware ag they are that Congress always 
reduces duties (except when it increases 
them) on the report of a commission. 





trust Mr. 
bulwark 


Anyhow, let them McKinley 


as the one great they have 


against annexation. 


The comic aspects of all this we pass 
by. The Cubans are not without humor, 
but we suspect that they will look pretty 
seriously at the alternative which is of- 
fered them in the place of annexation. 
That is under the 
new “American colonial policy.””. What 
that means they cannot well fail to un- 
derstand, 
Americans and for the benefit of Ameri- 
It is virtually the taxation, or the 
control of the taxation, of 1,500,000 people 


really government 


It is government of Cuba by 


cans. 


without giving them any representation. 
We are to take entire charge of their 
We are to prohibit 
maintaining army or navy. 


foreign relations. 


them from 


We are to keep the island under our 


guns, and, if revolutions occur, it will be | 


But 
oh, no; that 
we shall simply ex- 
ploit the island and keep it in subjec- 
tion. 
itants would have to be given a voice 


our troops that will restore order. 


we shall not annex Cuba 


would be horrible; 
If Cuba were annexed, its inhab- 


in their own government, and in ours; 
they would enjoy Constitutional immuni- 
ties and privileges; and there would be 
a rule, not of superior beings, but of 
the Cuban people just as they are. This 
is the funny thing, that the President 
thinks to frighten the Cubans into bend- 
ing to his will by telling them that, if 
they do not, there will be danger of their 
having the rights of an American State 
given them! But he and they and all of 
us must be blind indeed if the fact that 
his own policy inevitably tends to an- 
“We do not 
Senator 


nexation is not perceived. 
contemplate annexation,” says 
Platt. So a man leaping over a preci- 
pice might not “contemplate” falling on 
the rocks beneath; but after he jumps, 


gravitation does the rest. 


Senator Morgan is to be commended 
for taking the Cuban bull by the horns. 
He bluntly declares in Washington that 
the infallible ending of the Adminis- 
tration’s policy in Cuba will be the an- 
the island, and 
into the American 
and he therefore comes out 


nexation of its speedy 


admission Union as 
a new State; 
avowed 
this, of 
true. to 


frankly for an immediate and 


annexationist movement. In 
a Southerner, 
attitude of the South. It 


greedy eyes on Cuba, and 


course, he is, as 
the 
always cast 


historic 


made no hypocritical concealment of 


desiring the annexation 


But it 


its purposes in 
of the island. 
nexation that 
new-fangled notions of a protectorate, of 
without 


was always an- 


was contemplated. Our 


exploiting island possessions 


giving them a share in our govern- 


The Nation. 








ment, did not enter the heads of the 


slaveholders. It was left for the party 
of freedom to devise those little tricks 
for holding men in political and eco 


nomic slavery. Doubtless the pro-slavery 


Cuban annexationists would have re 


joiced to McKinley's day, if their 


see 


prophetic souls could have anticipated 


that his plan would be much more cal 
theirs was: but 


selfish than 


they 


culatingly 


they did not were outspoken an 


nexationists, and Senator Morgan is 


their son and heir. 


The 
tenancies in 


long list of lieu 


the 


appointees to 
army, published on 
Thursday morning, is fortunately quali 
fied by the statement that the men named 
are to be examined as to their mental, 
moral, and physical qualifications before 
that 


being commissioned. The fact these 


588 places have been assigned to the 


States, brings out again 
the McKinley 
offices, to which Mr. 


jected 


various very 


clearly of awarding 


Swift ob 


way 
Lucius B 
and 


so strongly pertinently the 


other day. It was not a question of get 
ting the flower of the volunteer services 


as the backbone of the new regular army, 


from Mr. MeKinley’s point of view 
but of pacifying the spoilsmen by 


the according 
the 


lingua politica, 


distributing 
to the 
termed, in 


COMMISSIONS 


size States. This is also 


giving the 
“a fair 
think 
in injecting 588 new officers into the line 


different sections of the country 


representation.’”” One would that 


of the army at one time, the con 
the fitness of the 


cares, 


only 
would be 

Nobody 
enough, whether the proportion of Geor 


sideration 
individual fortunately 
gians to New Yorkers in the navy is ex- 
actly according to their representation in 
Congress or not As it is, we should 
perhaps be thankful! that at least men of 
some military experience, however ama 


teur, have been selected, and not civil 


ians pure and simple. After such an ex 
tremely just way of dividing the spoils 
it must have pained the good Mr. M« 
informed by 


that 


Kinley to the quick to be 
Quay 
thirty-three commissions 
them were too few. He must have appre 
ciated their perilous situation, however 
when told him that 
hardly the 
upon them”’ by the friends of some thirty 


Senators and Penrose the 


allotted to 


they they could 


withstand brought 


pressure 


selected 


other officers who were not 


One of the London financial newspa- 
pers, commenting some weeks ago on 
American railway “deals,” drew the 


that the sharehold- 


become not 


conclusion minority 


er had only a negligible 


quantity, but a factor which now was 


habitually left out of consideration. Lat 


his holdings of the shares even repre- 
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sent a moderate fortune, he is likely 
still to be treated by the real control- 
ling interests with complete indiffer- 
ence, They may buy up connecting rail- 
ways at an excessive price and sell to 
the company which they control, lease 
other properties with a guarantee of 
heavy dividends, or burden the future 
finances of their own company in a score 
of different ways, and practically without 
the minority owner having the slight- 
est voice in the matter. The facts were 
correctly stated; indeed, they gain 
considerable force from very recent 
events in the railway world. That the 
holder of three or four hundred shares of 
Erie or Union Pacific should not be con- 
sulted before his company arranges to 
buy up a Pennsylvania coal company or 
a Southern Pacific Railway, is, to be sure, 
no more true now than it was a gen- 
eration ago. To take a poll of the stock- 
holders on all such questions would 
savor too much of the town meeting 
for the race of modern competition. 
Even in England, where the practice of 
interpellating chairmen, at annual rail- 
way meetings, is as resolutely adhered 
to as the similar practice in Parliament, 
the only consolation for a disgruntled 
stockholder is to ask his officer what 
business he had to do what has been 
done. To forbid the act, the minority 
holder has as little power in England 
as in America. But the striking devel- 
opment of the last few months is the 
manner in which even directors and ex- 
ecutive officers have been ignored in 
pending “deals.” 





It has been noticed by every one who 
has watched the progress of recent rail- 
way deals, that all the largest trans- 
actions have been preceded, so far as 
responsible managers of the properties 
were concerned, either by denials or by 
professions of ignorance. There is rea- 
son for saying that, in at least the 
greater number of such cases, the igno- 
rance was real. Until the ‘‘deal’’ had 
been irrevocably closed, the officers of 
the companies were simply not consult 
ed, On more or less rare occasions they 
have been studiously ignored, because 
their position would have been hostile. 
It is an open secret that the Chicago, 
Burlington and Quincy directors were, 
in Wall Street’s phrase, “caught nap- 
ping.” Had they been consulted at the 
start on the advantages of selling their 
company to one or two larger rail- 
ways, there is a strong probability that 
the plan would have been defeated. 
What has been done, in a good part of 
the notable deals of 1901, has been that 
powerful capitalists, sometimes unrep- 
resented, even indirectly, on the boards 
of management, but backed by enor- 
mous banking capital, have bought up 
control of the stock at the best price ob- 
tainable and then have issued their ul- 
timatum. It will hardly be denied that 
there are serious dangers in such a sy¢- 





tem. So far as the modus operandi 
is concerned, these recent transac- 
tions merely repeat the exploits of 
Mr. Jay Gould in 1880. None of them, 
thus far, has repeated the second stage 
of that arch-speculator’s methods. They 
have, nevertheless, succeeded in recapi- 
talizing American railway industry on a 
scale which may make trouble later, be- 
sides incidentally infecting a good part 
of the public with the virus of specula- 
tion, 





The Citizens’ Union Convention open- 
ed its campaign for the municipal! elec- 
tion on Thursday evening with a blun- 
der. The primary object of the meet- 
ing was to adopt a platform upon which 
the opponents of Tammany rule could 
make their fight. What was needed was 
a brief; clear, and forcible declaration 
of opposition to Tammany government 
because of its irredeemable badness, and 
an equally direct pledge to substitute 
an administration committed simply to 
honesty, decency, and efficiency. Half 
a dozen sentences would have sufficed. 
An excellent start was actually made 
in the platform that was adopted, which 
begins by declaring that “the govern- 
ment of the city of New York is a dis- 
grace, and the men controlling it are 
using public office for private plunder,” 
and then proceeds to particularize the 
ways in which this is done, as by bar- 
gains with corrupt contractors, black- 
mail from liquor traffic, gambling and 
prostitution, etc. An excellent begin- 
ning was also made in formulating the 
policy which should be substituted for 
misrule and corruption, when it was de- 
clared that “mismanagement, favorit- 
ism, and dishonesty must go.” The 
blunder was made when it was added 
that “we must have positive benefits for 
the people,” and the attempt was made 
to particularize them. Many of these 
specifications are right enough, but 
some of them are thoroughly bad. Such 
is the declaration in favor of whatever 
action may be necessary, even to the 
amendment of the Constitution if that 
be requisite, to secure to all workmen 
upon municipal works, whether on the 
payroll of the city or of contractors, the 
payment of the prevailing rate of wages 
for an eight-hour day. Such is the dec- 
laration in favor of the acquisition for 
just compensation of gas and electric- 
light supplies, to be operated by the 
city if adequate merit-system safeguards 
are provided. Such would have been the 
committal of the organization to the 
plank advised by the Committee on Res- 
olutions, but rejected by the conven- 
tion, calling for “specific encourage- 
ment to the building of improved tene- 
ments.” 


All this sort of thing represents no- 
thing but the old “bread and circuses” 
programme of Roman days. It is based 
upon the theory that the way to beat 





Tammany is to outbid that organization 
for the “labor vote,” and for other com- 
binations of voters, which it is affirmed 
can be “swung” by leaders this way or 
that. It is worse than folly to attempt 
such a policy as this. Tammany will 
beat the reformers every time when it 
comes to making promises of “positive 
benefits for the people.” It will pledge 
itself to do everything that the “labor 
vote” can ask about the eight-hour law, 
everything that the municipal-owner- 
ship people demand about public utili- 
ties, everything that any well-organiz- 
ed body of voters may ask of it. And 
Tammany will make its pledges un- 
grudgingly and enthusiastically. It will 
not reject the notion of municipal en- 
couragement to the building of improv- 
ed tenements by a vote of 180 to 137, as 
the Citizens’ Union Convention did. It 
will not keep an eight-hour-day and pre- 
vailing-rate-of-wages plank in its plat- 
form by the narrow margin of 139 yeas 
to 1382 nays, as the Citizens’ Union Con- 
vention did. 





The London Times having called at- 
tention to the great increase of American 
trade with China during the past five 
years, a correspondent recently supplied 
it with some information compiled by 
the British Consul at Niu-Chwang for the 
year 1899, and bearing upon the same 
point. From this it appears that at 
least two-thirds of the foreign imports 
into Mantchuria during that year were 
of American origin. The value of the 
American kerosene which passed through 
Niu-Chwang on its way into the interior 
was more than $251,000, the Russian 
kerosene imports being valued at only 
$21,000. American drills, sheetings, and 
jeans all showed a large increase in 
1899, as compared with 1898, and to- 
gether represented an investment of 
some $8,000,000—a surprisingly large fig- 
ure. Moreover, of the $2,500,000 railway 
plant imported in 1899, the largest part 
came from the United States. The Times 
correspondent is correct in thinking that 
this trade deserves more attention in the 
United States than it has hitherto re- 
ceived. We believe, indeed, that the gen- 
eral American business public is quite 
unaware of its magnitude. As it is, it 
constitutes a very strong reason why 
the United States should leave no stone 
unturned to preserve the open door in 
Mantchuria. 





The British budget has evoked a vast 
amount of moralizing over England’s 
decline in financial and, incidentally, in 
military prestige. If the little Boer war, 
as the pessimist alleges, has nearly 
broken the back of the British Ex- 
chequer, what is to happen when Eng- 
land enters on another war? To what 
fiscal expedients, one of the critics asks, 
must the United Kingdom resort when 
she enters upon a contest with such a 
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Power as Russia? This does not strike 
us as a very difficult conundrum. Irre- 
spective of taxes, which still have the 
possibility of further increase if needed, 
the borrowing powers of the United 
Kingdom have scarcely as yet been test- 
ed. The British public debt increased 
$3,000,000,000 during the war with France 
at the opening of the nineteenth century, 
and neither the national credit nor the 
national resources were exhausted in 
1815. The reason for putting fresh tax- 
es to-day on the British citizen, instead 
of adding a few hundred millions more 
to the public debt, was plainly stated by 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, when he de- 
clared to Parliament that he would never 
be responsible for such reckless policy 
as paying the whole of a war’s expenses 
out of loans, without putting a fair 
amount on the tax-payers of to-day. But 
there is also another side to the question 
of war resources over which this shaking 
of heads takes place. What would Great 
Britain do in the case of a two or three- 
billion dollar war with Russia? may be 
an interesting question. But the ques- 
tion, What would Russia do? strikes us 
as more interesting still. If the bill 
which the Exchequer is now footing suc- 
ceeds in frightening a few of the Conti- 
nental Powers, the Boer war will have 
served one useful purpose. 

English census-returns first to hand 
show that the movement of population 
toward cities is as marked in England 
as in the United States and Germany 
The cities gain, either absolutely or 
relatively, at the expense of the coun- 
try. The phenomenon is so world-wide 
as to require an explanation rooted deep 
in human nature. No hasty guess at 
superficial and partial causes will meet 
the case. At bottom, we suppose, it is 
the gregarious instinct, and the idea 
that a larger and fuller life, even un- 
der manifest disadvantages, may be had 
in cities, with which we have to reckon. 
At the same time, there are certain ob- 
vious centrifugal tendencies at work. 
There is the “return to nature,” for at 
least a part of the year, which is now 
the common note of the city-weary man. 
Out of this alone vast changes may de- 
velop. Electricity is believed by many 
to have a great part to play in dissipat- 
ing, so to speak, a city’s too condensed 
energy and life. With the cheaper 
transmission of electrical power—over 
a hundred miles, with waste of only 5 
per cent., as in Oakland, Cal., to-day— 
the motive of great industries in flee- 
ing from the cities is obvious. But 
with all this, it will clearly be long be- 
fore the building up of the city at the 
cost of the country will cease. 


Mr. Gladstone once spoke of the hu- 
miliating position of the European 
Powers, “prostrate before Turkey.” 
Even more humiliating seems their 
present position, their numbers rein- 
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forced by the addition of the United 
States and Japan, yet prostrate before 
China. They have been so for nearly 
eight months. Their shame lies not 
in the strength and obduracy of China, 
but in their own jealousies and dis- 
agreements. On the indemnity ques- 
tion alone the delays and differences 
have been exasperating and dangerous 
in the highest degree. Nearly a month 
ago Lord Lansdowne told the House 
of Lords that the question of indemni- 
ties was “extremely difficult.’’ Of course, 
every day’s adjournment of a decision 
makes the difficulty greater, since the 
bills grow while waiting to be present- 
ed and paid; yet the cool deliberation 
of the diplomats at Pekin goes on its 
dawdling way as if the lives and happi- 
of millions of human beings did 
not depend upon a speedy agreement. 
Minister Conger was amazed and pained 
that the settlement, which he thought 
imminent when he left Pekin, was not 
yet in sight when he reached San Fran- 
cisco. Even if an amicable solution be 
finally reached, as all must hope in 
spite of well-founded fears to the con- 
trary, the inexcusable loitering which has 
marked the negotiations will remain an 
indelible reproach to the superior and 
Christian civilizations which went to 
China to set the barbarians right. 





ness 


The Kaiser was, on the whole, happy 
in his role of fond father and loyal 
alumnus on Wednesday week. The visit 
to his own university quickened the sen- 
timent that never fails the “old grad.,” 
and his speech to the students at the 
great Commers given in honor of him- 
self and of the Crown Prince avoided all 
contentious matters. Of course it would 
be unfair to compare his toast, perfervid 
in its sentimentality and _ religiosity, 
with our own after-dinner speaking, so 
remarkable for its good taste and classic 
self-restraint. It must be remembered 
that at a student Commers the critical 
faculty runs out as the beer runs in; 
and that what, in cold type, looks like 
maudlin sentiment, may have been elo- 
quence, given the occasion and the au- 
dience. Thus the Kaiser’s grandilo- 
quent survey of the course of German 
Imperialism, as illustrated by the his- 
tory of the Rhine, was singularly appo- 
site at the Rhine University of Bonn, 
while his solemn invocation of the Di- 
vine blessing upon the students—a lit- 
tle startling to the reader—was suffi- 
ciently in keeping with the sentiment 
of the occasion. Striking phrases the 
toast lacked, and except that he must 
not “squander his strength in cosmo- 
politan dreams,” the average “Bursche”’ 
probably retained the next morning only 
a vague comfortable feeling that the 
Kaiser had preached. 


When the Duke of York opens the ses- 
sions of the Federal Australian Parlia- 
ment at Melbourne next week, he will 
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set in motion a legislative machine of a 
complicated nature and with a compli- 


cated work to perform rhe elections 
held on the 29th and 30th of March 
were ordered by a Federal Cabinet 


headed by Mr. Barton, of a strongly pro 
tectionist proclivity In the 
the lines 
question of high or 
new 


canvass 
the 
the 


results 


were drawn mainly on 
tariff for 
But the 
confused In the 
t popular vote) the 


only fif 


low 
Commonwealth 
were somewhat Sen 
ate (chosen by dires 
the 
teen protectionists out of the thirty-six 
Senators, while in the House the figures 
are put at forty-six 
twenty-nine Representatives in favor of 
a low tariff. But a good 
tectionist in Australia 

pinch himself to see if he were awake. 
What the innocent Australians call high 


returns show election of 


protectionists to 


American pro 


would have to 


protection would seem to him a horri 
ble approximation to free trade. The 
most that is proposed is an average cus 
toms duty of 26 per cent. ad valorem 


Nor is there a real likelihood that the 
rates will be made even as high as that 
Premier Barton has, in his electoral 


dealt only in the vaguest gen 
but one of his colleagues, Sir 
admitted that the 
not likely to 


speeches, 
eralities, 
William has 
duties in the new tariff are 


Lyne, 


range beyond 10 to 15 per cent., with a 


free list including raw materials of 
manufacture, tools of trade, and most 
of the necessaries of life. If this be 
protection, American free-traders would 
be only too happy to live under it, and 
enjoy the sweet smell of the rose, how 
ever named. 

It is obvious that ‘Australian Federa 


tion really means a great extension of 
freedom of trade. Throughout the Com 
monwealth trade will be absolutely free, 
where before tariff barriers fenced out 


the products of one colony seeking to 


enter another. And the new external 
tariff will be moulded mainly by the 
necessities of raising revenue. Indeed, 


the platform of the low tariff party was 
simply this, “The that 
will raise the most re Under 
the requirements of the Australian Con 
stitution the 
from customs and 
$40,000,000. Of this sum it is expected 
that $25,000,000 will be from 
It ought to be easy, there 


lowest duties 


venue.’ 
secure 


Government must 


excise a revenue of 
obtained 
excise duties. 

fore, with the 
Australia as a subject of customs taxes, 
to bring into the Treasury $15,000,000 
from the tariff without making 
rates burdensome. There is, 


whole foreign trade of 


the 


indeed, a 


tacit understanding that industries 
which have been built up in Victoria 


and elsewhere under a high tariff, are 
to be treated for a time with “humane 
consideration’’—that is, their 
tionist toddy is not at once to be cut off. 
It is not likely, however, that any Aus 
tralian “infant will 
lowed the venerable age of ours, 


protec 


industries” be al 
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McKINLEY AND CIVIL-SERVICE RE- 
FORM. 

Before the attention lately called 
afresh to the President’s dealings with 
the reform of the civil service has been 
distracted, it may be well to state the 
real objections to his attitude and his 
method in all this business. Reformers 
complain not alone of specific acts of 
Mr. McKinley's, hostile to the cause 
they have at heart, and hostile as well 
to his own pledges. It is not a ques- 
tion of a thousand more or a thousand 
less employees removed by him from 
the recognized tests and safeguards. The 
issue is not alone the appointment of 
a man as Commissioner of a reformed 
service, who had first to be violently 
converted, by the gift of the office, from 
« belief in the spoils system. The griev- 
ance of reformers strikes deeper than 
any of these things. It has to do with 
the spirit in which the Civil-Service 
Law has been approached and adminis- 
tered by the President; with the subtle 
and secret honeycombing of the reform, 
as well as with its open and flagrant 
repudiation; and with the entire fail- 
ure of Mr. McKinley to grasp the bet- 
terment and protection of the civil ser- 
vice as a principle, instead of as a mere 
expedient. 

Mr. Lucius B. Swift has, in this con- 
nection, put his finger on one tell-tale 
fact, which is that, under President Mc- 
Kinley, “no one has been punished” for 
evasions or violations of the civil-ser- 
vice laws. This is not for lack of hav- 
ing gross cases, calling for executive 
discipline, brought to his notice. His 
own Commissioners, as well as volun- 
teer reformers, have pointed out to him 
cynical infringements of the law. What 
has he done? Why, he has effusively 
thanked his informants, told them that 
they were doing their full duty in the 
noblest manner, and then himself .has 
done nothing at all. As Mr. Swift says, 
with full cognizance of many of these 
instances of civil-service trickery, the 
President simply “looks on with com- 
placency.” Meanwhile, the service is 
notoriously eaten out as by white ants. 
Its outward semblance may be fair; but 
intrigue, favoritism, boss-dictation gnaw 
within it. The general understanding 
among Republican politicians is that, 
if they can only “get around the law” 
with a decent regard for secrecy, they 
need fear nothing from the President. 
Iie greets reformers with almost tear- 
ful sympathy; but the spoilsmen are 
more and more having their way, and 
they know that his sympathy will not 
fail them either. 

The truth is, that Mr. McKinley hag 
never shown the slightest conception of 
civil-service reform as a vital principle. 
He has regarded it only as one of many 
“interests,” to be duly weighed and pla- 


cated. He “recognizes” the reformers; 


oh, certainly! He doubtless thinks them 
a little queer, strangely insistent, often 





very bothersome; but they are a respec- 
table body; they, too, can bring “pres- 
sure’ to bear upon him, and who is he 
that he should withstand it? So he oc- 
casionally tries his hand at ‘‘doing some- 
thing’ for the reformers. That is his 
favorite style of putting it. It is not that 
he has seen a way to improve the public 
service; not that entrance to it has been 
made to depend less upon favoritism and 
more upon merit, and that fixity of ten- 
ure has been made to go hand in hand 
with greater efficiency—nothing of that. 
He simply feels that he has thrown a 
sop to the Cerberus of reform. He has 
yielded something to its friends. Once 
he reproached a delegation of New York 
reformers for saying unpleasant things 
about him, “after all I have done for 
you.”” That is his point of view; by 
their continual coming they had wearied 
him into granting a part of their re- 
quests, and now they were personally 
ungrateful. That there could be such 
a thing as an impersonal reform, a 
principle, a cause, was never dreamed of 
in his philosophy. If Reform as an ab- 
stract good were to be urged upon him, 
he would be tempted to reply as Pitt 
did when asked to do something for 
Literature, that it “could take care of 
itself.”” We trust that, in such a case, 
some reformer would have the courage 
to say to him, as Southey said to the 
British Premier, “Yes, it will take care 
of itself, and of you, too, if you don’t 
look to it.” 

Here, at bottom, is the great vice of 
President McKinley’s treatment of civil- 
service reform. He has never for one 
moment entered into the enthusiasm of 
those who have found in it a cause to 
battle for as a patriotic duty. All has 
been with him a question of balancing 
conflicting interests and antagonistic per- 
sonalities. If he loots with one hand 
but guards with the other, he does not 
see how any one can possibly complain. 
As Quay and Platt and Beveridge and 
Fairbanks go out at one door with their 
list of boss appointments in their pock- 
ets, Mr. Foulke comes in at the other 
to hold sweet counsel about reform; 
and that makes honors easy, as Mr. 
McKinley looks at it. This, of course, 
is all of a piece with his conception of 
the Presidency as a kind of clearing- 
house for diverse and contradictory pol- 
icies. The only question is about the 
comparative urgency and weight of re- 
formers and spoilsmen. If the reformers 
can develop a_ sufficient number of 
pounds of pressure, they promptly get its 
equivalent in Executive consideration: 
and what unreasonable beings they are 
to ask more! To go heart and soul for 
reform because it is reform; to attack 
a corrupt system night and day because 
it is corrupt—that, plainly, is a concep- 
tion which never swam into Mr. Mce- 
Kinley’s ken. 

His attitude and its effects will com- 
pel civil-service reformers to look well 





to their future policy. He is a new 
kind of enemy for them to encounter. 
They have faced open foes and beaten 
them. They have conquered the hearty 
coéperation of public men who began 
by opposing. But they have never be- 
fore had to deal with just this type of 
professed friendship which secretly be- 
trays. The only way for them to meet 
it seems to us to be to go back to the 
first principles of the reform—to fight 
the spoilsmen, in all their disguises, 
tooth and nail; to pillory offenders; and, 
above all, to present the cause unceas- 
ingly as one fitted to enlist the devo- 
tion of every patriot who would not 
see the country imperilled by having the 
public service turned into a_ boozing- 
ken of inefficient and cheating politi- 
cians. In this way alone can be kindled 
that ardor of eager spirits which 
brought the reform out of its despised 
beginnings to its largest triumphs, and 
which will yet win a victory over dull 
indifference and misconception in the 
White House, as it has before over 
sneers and open enmity. 


THE TEXAS OIL CRAZE. 


We have been favored during ‘the 
past fortnight with a _ considerable 
downpour of circulars, pamphlets, and 
prospectuses setting forth the advan- 
tages of investing capital in oil compa- 
nies in Texas. The phrase “oil com- 
pany,” as here used, does not mean a 
company actually producing oil, but one 
which has the intention to produce oil 
if it can find any on the land which it 
has acquired or expects to acquire. Out 
of nineteen companies whose shares are 
advertised in the Dallas Morning News 
of April 23, not one claims to have an 
oil well. Most of them say that they 
control lands in fee simple, or by lease, 
near the “Lucas gusher,” or in some 
other attractive field. Some of them, 
however, omit to mention any particu- 
lar field. Thus, the “United Oil Com- 
pany of Texas and Louisiana” proclaims 
to confiding investors that it owns 
“eighty acres of the best proved oil 
lands in the world,” but it does not say 
where they are situated, nor does it 
mention the amount of its capital stock. 
Only a small amount of stock is offered 
for sale at 75 cents per share, the par 
value being $1.00. 

Another company advertises that it 
owns “the biggest well in the world,” 
but does not say where it is situated, 
or what kind of well it is. There 
are oil wells in the world that are not 
worth pumping, and even Texas is not 
wholly destitute of this kind. Invest- 
ors in the company are assured that 
“every dollar [of the capital] appears 
on the books, and any stockholder can 
see where the money goes.” It is de- 
clared, also, that the full-paid shares 
are non-assessable. This assurance is 
common to all the companies whose 
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shares are advertised. Most people who 
are inclined to “take a flyer” are en- 
couraged to know that they can lose 
enly as much as they put in. To ac- 
commodate this class of simpletons, 
shares as low as 10 cents each are of- 
fered. The Rockefeller Oil Company of 
Beaumont, Texas, and the Stephenville 
Standard Oil Company of the same 
place advertise shares of that low de- 
nomination. It is not pretended that 
anybody of the name of Rockefeller has 
any connection with the former of these 
companies, or that the Standard Oil 
Company has anything to do with the 
latter. What's in a name? 

The same issue of the Dallas paper 
contains a list of oil companies which 
had filed their organizations at the State 
Capitol at Austin since January 10, 
1901, the date when the “Lucas gusher”’ 
was struck. They are 127 in number, 
with nominal capital ranging from $5,- 
000 to $5,000,000. The average rate of 
production of companies (not the produc- 
tion of oil) has been four per day, but 
the average is increasing, and there is 
no limit to the number except the gulli- 
bility of the public. The excitement has 
not extended to the East in any marked 
degree as yet, but it may be expected 
to break out here soon. In Texas it has 
assumed all the phases of a craze, like 
the tulip mania of Holland, the Mis- 
sissippi bubble of France, the South Sea 
bubble of England, and the oil craze of 
Pennsylvania in the later sixties. 
is now enjoying a season of remarkable 
prosperity, due not to her oil wells, but 
to fine crops and good prices for her 
wheat, corn, cotton, and cattle. She has 
“money to burn,’ and she is putting it 
into oil speculation with a recklessness 
and abandon quite mournful to contem- 
plate. Barbers and bootblacks, printers 
and reporters, cooks and chambermaids, 
salesmen, railroad hands, small trades- 
men, and others, mostly in the humbler 
stations of life, are investing their sav- 
ings in so-called oil companies, with 
the chances as forty to one that they 
will never again see a dollar of the mo- 
ney so expended. 

This does not imply that there is no 
oil in Texas. There is abundance of it, 
perhaps more than in any other oil-field 
in the United States. It has been found 
in enormous quantity, and in the most 
unpromising places. Nothing more un- 
expected ever happened than the striking 
of oil at Corsicana some five years since, 
when the town authorities were boring 
for water. If oil should be found in the 
sactus region of the Rio Grande, it would 
not be more surprising than the discov- 
ery at Beaumont. The loss and misery 
that await the buyers of oil shares at 
Beaumont are the inevitable consequence 
of the gamble they have rushed into. 
Nobody knows as yet what can be done 
with the oil that spouts from the ground 
at that place. It is not an illuminating 
oil, but it is said to be a good fuel oil. 


Texas 
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How it is to be used for fuel is not yet 
determined, but it is said that tests are 
to be made in locomotives of the South- 
ern Pacific Company. Most likely 
it will serviceable in that par- 
ticular, and there is room for unlimited 


prove 


use of fuel oil in Texas, which is desti- 
tute of coal mines. Yet it will take a 
year’s time, with all the capital that can 
be furnished, to 


provide facilities of 


storage and transportation, pipe lines, 
tanks, tank cars, tank steamers, wharves, 
etc. The buyers of shares in the 127 oil 
companies that have been incorporated 
since the 10th of January are of the san- 
guine kind who expect dividends and an 
advance in the market price of their 
holdings within thirty days. 

The truth is, that not one in a thou- 
sand of the buyers of oil stocks knows 
what he is buying. The shares of the 


few “gushers” that have actually “come 


in’ are not for sale. These are reserv- 
ed for rich people, who do not part with 
their money on any light consideration. 
The barbers and bootblacks and scullions 
who buy shares at 10 cents to 75 cents 
attracted by names which 
they read in the newspapers. If they see 
that members of the Legislature, mem- 


each are 


bers of Congress, ex-Governors, leading 


lawyers, merchants, stump-speakers 
railroad men, are in the Boards of Di- 
that these per- 


they are about, and 


rectors, they assume 


sons know what 
they send in their money, although they 
have no evidence that these men have 
invested a dollar beyond the nominal 
sum necessary to qualify them as direc- 
Of course, it is useless to preach 
Nothing but 


their 


tors. 


to these deluded souls. 
their 


eyes or do them any good. 


own experience will open 


FEVER AND THE MOS 


QUITO. 


YELLOW 


well qualified 
remarked in 


A distinguished man, 
to speak with authority, 
private conversation last summer: “I 
am satisfied that yellow fever does not 
depend on filth, and that the uncleanli- 
ness of a place has practically nothing 
to do with the presence or the spread 
of the earlier the 
speaker himself, as well as all students 
of the subject, would have held such a 
theory rank heresy; and even when ut 
was only the expression of a 


disease.” A year 


tered, it 
single person, although one of observa- 
tion and judgment. 

Since that time the remarkable dem- 
onstration by Major Walter Reed, of 
the Army Medical Corps, and his. col- 
leagues as to the mode of propagation 
of the disease in Cuba has shown that 
filth is not a necessary condition, and 
now comes incidental confirmation in 
an official report from another direction 
It is 
yet sufficiently novel to be repeated here 
that Major Reed has demonstrated, both 
positively, that yellow 


upon certain conditions in Cuba. 


negatively and 
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physical 


fever does not arise from the 
débris of previous cases, nor from the 
closest connection with presumably in 
fected textile fabrics of the ill or the 
dead; but that the Culex fasciatus, hav 
ing fed on a yellow-fever patient, acts 


as an intermediary host, and through 
its sting injects the efficient cause into 
the susceptible victim. As Sambon and 
his colleagues in the Roman Campagna 
disease 


malarial 
other 


remained free from 


without taking any precaution 
than efficient screening, and the infect 
ed anopheles conveyed the disease from 
Italy to an otherwise 


ject in 


unexposed sub 
England, so mosquito-free non 
Cuba lived and 


immunes in slept for 


weeks in the immediate presence of 
cloth 


ing, while others suecumbed to the bite 


soiled yellow-fever bedding and 


of the selected and infected culer. These 
are the first epoch-making sanitary de 
velopments of the opening century 

In neither case has the disease cause 


been demonstrated out of the human 
body and that of the mosquito, but in 
both 


been so clearly proved that the method 


cases the mode of infection has 
of prevention, which is so much better 
than cure, is plain and available. Fol 
lowing these carefully regulated experi 
Havard, the chief 


Department of 


ments, Major Valery 
officer of the 
Cuba, in a report under date of Febru- 


medical 


condition of 
that in 


ary 8, upon the sanitary 
Havana, says “It is certain 
Havana in 1900 no visible correlation 
could be seen between dirt and yellow 
that the 


district 


fever.” It appears cleanest 


and best-constructed east and 
south of the Parque Central was the 


first to become strongly infected with 
the disease, while the unsanitary wards 
were attacked only late and lightly. The 
fever did not follow the poor and the 
unclean, nor the lines of previous in 
fections, but rather the movements cf 


non-immunes, regardless of hygienic 
conditions. 
difficult of 


omitting the 


Statistics are notoriously 


interpretation However, 
years 1896-"8, which introduced the dis 
of war and abnormal 


death-rate of Ha 


turbing factors 


overcrowding, the 


during six fairly average years 


Vana 


before American occupation was 33.21 


per thousand per annum, against 15.4 
for New York, 19.8 for London, and 20.2 
for Paris. Of the number, yel 


low fever, 


whole 
which one is disposed to 


think of as a constant scourge, repre 


sented less than 6 per cent., or only 

little more than one in seventeen. Thi 
is possibly an understatement, from im 
perfect registration in infantile cases, 
but the figures are official. Excluding in 
fants, the fever is limited to the immi- 
grants, all of whom are attacked, sooner 
or later: so that, while to the general 
population an outbreak of the epidemi 
is a minor matter, to all non-immunes 
of whatever age it is much more serious 


than the low percentage of deaths would 


sical 
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indicate. With the culer subdued, the 
fever will be controlled. 

The reference just made to abnormal 
overcrowding implies that there is an 
ordinary overcrowding, and on this in 
part depends the mortality from tuber- 
culosis, which is nearly three times that 
from recorded yellow fever. The over- 
crowding does not result in imperfect 
ventilation, as would follow in colder 
climates, so much as in concentrated 
organic decomposition, greater liability 
to tuberculous infection, undue damp- 
ness from want of proportionate sun- 
light, and exposure to draughts in the 
more inclement season, leading to ca- 
tarrhs, which, in turn, establish favor- 
able media for bacterial growth. With 
a general lowering of vitality, there is 
ineffective resistance to the infecting 
bacillus. It is probable that in Cuba, as 
in the Philippines, suppuration, once 
set up, rapidly passes beyond control. 
Generally improved sanitation, better 
habits of living, and the wider range of 
habitations which will become practica- 
ble after the extension of power roads 
to the suburbs, will be the main means 
of elevation. With most thoughtful per- 
sons, Major Havard believes that the 
reasons why tropical peoples eat little 
flesh are financial rather than physiclog- 
ical, and that “meat is an indispensable 
component of a good diet in all parts 
of the world.” 

What has been done and what should 
be done for the improvement of the peo- 
ple, constitutesan interesting study. The 
practical lessons of the Reed demonstra- 
tion are that, with the morbific mos- 
quito out of the way, yellow fever will 
not spread, and, as Major Havard points 
out, the duty of the quarantine officer 
will be limited (as to this disease) to 
detaining possibly infected patients over 
the five days of incubation and to fumi- 
gating the ship against the culex. For- 
maldehyde as a gas kills the insects 
promptly, and in a few hours renders 
an apartment, afloat or ashore, free from 
possible disease-bearers. Its most com- 
mon use will be on land, where it has al- 
ready been most effectively employed. 
In Havana no second case occurred in 
694 out of 885 infected houses. Some 
of the charged insects may be expected 
to seek water for breeding promptly, 
and they should be followed up there. 
Pools must not be tolerated, and as the 
insect fortunately is local and home- 
keeping in its habits, it is quite possi- 
ble to exterminate it by depriving it 
of watery breeding-places, All this is 
also true of the malaria-bearing ano- 
pheles. 


CLOUDS ON GERMANY’S FUTURE. 


The German press has not failed to 
remark the rather sombre tone of the 
Emperor's speeches at Bonn. His note 
of vague apprehension is, in fact, but 
an echo of a common and growing sen- 





timent in Germany. As the unmistaka- 
ble beginnings of industrial depression 
are casting their shadow over the Em- 
pire; as the air is filled with rumors of 
crumbling alliances; as tariff wars with 
Russia and with the United States are 
seen to be the almost inevitable result 
of the Government’s capitulation to the 
Agrarians; as the Social Democratic 
party promises to display even greater 
strength than before in consequence of 
the slackening of trade and the increas- 
ed cost of food, an uncomfortable feel- 
ing that troublous days are ahead has 
taken possession of the general Ger- 
man mind. The Kaiser but reflects in 
his despondent speeches the prevailing 
disquietide. 

And it must be said for him that with 
sure insight he has put his finger upon 
the real seat of the trouble. This is 
the spirit of faction and particularism 
which has always afflicted the Germans. 
The Emperor quoted with much appo- 
siteness the reason given by Tacitus for 
the failure of the Alemanni to make 
head against the Roman arms—‘“prop- 
ter invidiam.” It is a defect which has 
persisted to the present hour. Bis- 
marck used to say, “Wherever there are 
three Germans, there are four opin- 
ions.” It was his way of lamenting the 
absence of a truly national spirit 
throughout the Fatherland. True, a 
powerful race-consciousness was creat- 
ed by the events of 1870, which made 
possible the welding together of all the 
German states; but even so, it was in 
some respects a callida junctura, as 
the late outbursts of South German 
jealousy at the overweening preten- 
sions of Prussia have shown. 

It is, however, in the stubborn indi- 
vidualism and aloofness of classes, rath- 
er than of sections, that the chief polit- 
ical peril of Germany resides. The 
Agrarians, the Junker party, are the 
Bourbons of German politics. They 
learn nothing and they forget nothing. 
Immovable, implacable, they may be 
outvoted, but are always unconvinced, 
and bide their time. For them, the give- 
and-take of politics does not exist. Their 
one fixed idea is the continued domi- 
nance, under all conditions, of the old 
landed aristocracy. With not too great 
unfairness their motto has been said to 
be: 

‘“Lasst Reichthum, Handel, Recht und Wissen 

PE a me alten Adel nile verderben,’’ 

Now it is to this political faction, 
with its sturdy contempt for foreign 
trade and imperial interests, that Chan- 
cellor von Biilow has surrendered. He 
has undertaken to revise the Caprivi 
commercial treaties in such'a way as to 
give better protection to German agri- 
culture. More than that, he has specif- 
ically promised to enact a tariff for the 
especial benefit of the Agrarians, with 
higher duties on raw materials and food 
products. Of course, the intention is 





in this way to win the needed votes in 
the Reichstag for naval and colonial 
expenditures, and in the Prussian Diet 
for the Emperor’s pet project of inter- 
nal canals. But is not the Government’s 
policy really an undertaking to reconcile 
contradictories? We speak not now of 
warring political factions, but of antag- 
onistic principles of commerce. Will it 
be possible, in other words, for Germany 
to hold her own in the fierce competition 
for the trade of the world if she delib- 
erately handicaps herself with taxes on 
raw materials and food? 

“Our future is upon the water,” the 
Kaiser has boasted. Certainly the gen- 
eral prosperity of Germany, and the ex- 
pansion of her foreign trade, since 1870, 
must be counted among the wonderful 
achievements of the nineteenth century. 
In thirty years the population of the 
Empire increased by 15,000,000, and its 
foreign commerce nearly doubled. Ton- 
nage under the German flag was multi- 
plied by ten. German industries be- 
came extraordinarily diversified and 
efficient, and the country took on an un- 
accustomed appearance of wealth. But 
there has been one drawback. German 
colonies have never paid. Only one is 
self-supporting, and the deficits on the 
colonial account to be covered from the 
Imperial Treasury are increasing every 
year. The latest estimate was of a vote 
of $6,500,000 by the Reichstag to keep 
the colonies going. In Kiao-Chau alone 
the shortage was $2,500,000. 

Of course, all this has been regarded 
as an investment on which returns would 
be had in the future. But the question 
is whether a return to the policy of high 
protection in Germany is not going to 
make the German colonies a still more 
expensive luxury than they have been 
in the past, and also to reduce Germany’s 
share in the world’s trade. What is the 
use of going “upon the water” if the 
goods you send abroad in your ships are 
made too costly by your protective taxes 
at home®? It is certain that both the 
English and the Russians, to say nothing 
of American competitors, are pricking 
up their ears at the rumors of Germany’s 
tariff embroilments. The well-informed 
“Calchas,” who writes in the last Fort- 
nightly on the subject, “Will Germany 
Fail?” distinctly traces the great danger 
to the lack of a sound political instinct in 
the Germans, showing itself in the obsti- 
nate and unyielding opposition of class 
to class, and the forced return of the 
Government to the policy of protection. 
His forecasts are already justified, in a 
measure, by the statistics of declining 
German trade and crippled industries. 
All told, the phenomenon is one which 
goes far to explain the strain of melan- 
choly in the Emperor’s public addresses. 


PAULSEN’S ‘PHILOSOPHIA MILITANS.’ 


CAMBRIDGR, Mass., April 19, 1901. 
With the exception of Herman Grimm, 
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there is no German scholar now living who 
may be said to maintain the traditions of 
the classic era of German idealism in as vig- 
orous and broadly effective a manner as 
Friedrich Paulsen. In temper and training 
he is widely apart from his older colleague. 
Grimm seems to belong to the idyllic atmos- 
phere of Weimar court life. One might char- 
acterize his habitual state of mind by the 
lines in which Goethe expressed one side at 
least of his own all-embracing nature: 


“Zierlich Denken und stiss Erinnern 
Ist das Leben im tiefsten Innern.”’ 


One may imagine him roaming about with 
Goethe in “forest and cavern’”’ of the Thurin- 
gian Highlands, revelling in the stillness of 
the woods, and musing about the destiny of 
man; one may think of him as delightful 
companion and graceful raconteur at one of 
those simple and unpretentious entertain- 
ments at the Dornburg or the Belvedere 
which fascinated the worldly Mme. de Staél. 
Paulsen is made of harder stuff. The lead- 
ing professor of ethics at the foremost 
German university is still at heart the far- 
mer’s boy of forty years ago. He has some- 
thing in him of Fichte’s uncompromising 
temper; he is altogether a man of the peo- 
ple; he does not care to shine in society; he 
opens up only when in company with a few 
trusted and old-time friends; he is most 
truly himself when called upon, either in the 
lecture-room or in the literary arena, to 
expound or defend a far-reaching moral 
principle. Both Grimm and Paulsen seem 
somewhat out of place in the stir and rush 
of the intensely modern and intensely prac- 
tical German capital; but {t is a hopeful sign 
for the future of German culture that two 
such men should have risen to influence and 
leadership in the midst of these very sur- 
roundings. 

Just now Paulsen has published a volume 
of essays, entitled ‘Philosophia Militans,’ 
which will perhaps still more clearly than 
his former, more systematic writings bring 
home to the popular mind his peculiar posi- 
tion as defender of idealism. As these es- 
says address themselves avowedly to the 
auditorium maximum of persons interested 
in the literary aspect of philosophy, it may be 
not unfitting for one of this class of readers 
to note down some of the impressions which 
he received from them, and to point out the 
place which they seem to him to have in the 
general movement of contemporary German 
thought. 

All of the essays here collected deal in 
one way or another with the great intel- 
lectual conflict which, though it pervades 
the life of all modern nations, is being 
fought at present with particular bitterness 
in Germany: the conflict of the idealistic 
view of the world with the supernaturalistic 
dogma on the one hand, and with material- 
istic science on the other. As typical rep- 
resentatives of these two extremes of super- 
naturalism and materialism, Paulsen con- 
siders at length two books which, during 
the last two years, have aroused public 
opinion in Germany to a remarkable degree: 
@ ‘History of Idealism,’ by the Catholic 
philosopher, O. Willmann, and Haeckel’s 
ultra- (or shall we say pseudo-) scientific 
‘Riddles of the Universe.’ These two books 
illustrate to Paulsen the condition in which 
Philosophy has found herself placed now 
for a good many years past. Her road, he 
says in effect, passes through two hostile 
comps, from both of which she is continual- 


ly being insulted and attacked. On one side 
she is accused of leading to atheism and 
moral perversion; on the other she is re- 
viled as a traitor to science, as a mounte- 
bank cheating the credulous with such use- 
less patent-medicine stuff as “God, Free- 
dom, and Immortality.’’ No doubt, the two 
extremes hate each other, but in their en- 
mity against idealistic philosophy they are 
at one. And in a certain way they esteem 
each other and are indispensable to each 
other. There can be little question but that 
Haeckel’s ‘Riddles of the Universe’ will be 
greeted by the Catholic party with a certain 
joyous satisfaction as a complete incarna- 
tion of the evil principle of modern philoso- 
phy. And Haeckel, on his part, takes a cer- 
tuin swsthetic pleasure in Catholic theology 
and philosophy, since here he sees in its 
normal and fully developed form what ap- 
pears only as a partial and stunted growth 
in the systems of Kant and Fichte. 

As might be expected, Paulsen has an 
easy game with the slander and calumnies 
heaped by his Catholic opponent upon near- 
ly every great name in the history of 
philosophy since Thomas Aquinas. Indeed, 
it might almost seem a waste of energy to 
refute such statements as these: that Spi- 
noza was a tricky Jew and unscrupulous 
demagogue, whose criminal ethics had no 
other aim than the extirpation of Christiani- 
ty; that Hume was a shallow sophist, 
“whose skepticism resembles the worms 
that form in a dead body”; that Kant was 
a rebel against law and duty, an advocate 
of selfishness and license, an underminer of 
society, a Robespierre in philosophic dis- 
guise. What gives to this whole discussion 
its significance is this, that a man like 
Paulsen should condescend to take notice of 
such distortions of history, that he should 
think it necessary to uphold once more the 
fundamental thought of the last three hun- 
dred years against the violent assaults made 
upon it by the resuscitated ghost of me- 
diz#val scholasticism. No man could be fur- 
ther removed from sectarian prejudices than 
is Paulsen; no one could be fairer toward 
al! forms of religious or philosophic belief. 
No writer of recent years has done fuller 
justice to the greatness, universality, large- 
mindedness, and beauty of the medieval 
church. One might even say that there is 
a vein of mild contemplativeness, a fond- 
ness for mysticism in him that has at 
times made him, perhaps, too lenient toward 
religious creeds which, after all, do not 
stand the test of clear thinking. If sucha 
man, then, sees himself forced to enter the 
arena for the defence of the most elementary 
principles of free thought, it is manifest that 
Hannibal is, indeed, ante portas, that the 
Catholic Church is once more preparing for 
an attack all along the line against every 
stronghold of the modern view of life; and 
the authorities responsible for public in- 
struction in Germany will do well on their 
part not to omit anything that may help to 
prevent the substitution, in the minds of the 
growing generation, of the philosophy of 
Thomas Aquinas for the philosophy of 
Kant. 

That this is indeed the goal which the 
Catholic Church has in view, is made clear 
by a papal rescript of September 8, 1899, to 
the French clergy, quoted by Paulsen, in 
which Pope Leo XIII. warns the clerical 
authorities against an “insidious and dan- 
gerous philosophy of Protestant origin’ 









and destruction It is defined as a doc- 


trine 


“which, under the seductive pretext of de 

livering human reason from all prejudices 
and deceptions, denies reason the right to 
any conclusions except about its own func 
tions, and thus abandons to a boundless 
skepticism all those arguments which, by 
approved metaphysics, were made the tin 
dispensable and indestructible foundation 
for demonstrating the existence of God, the 
spirituality and immortality of the soul 
and the objective reality of the outer world 


While in this whole discussion Paulse: 

asserts the reasonableness of the Kantian 
view of life against the unreasonable abso- 
lutism of papal infallibility, he maintains 
it in his criticism of Haeckel’s ‘Weltritsel’ 
against the equally unreasonable infalli- 
bility of scientific materialism. Into the 
details of this controversy I cannot her: 

enter. I can only urge the reader to fol 

low himself the truly delightful path of 
Paulsen's critical analysis. Highly enter 

taining is the way in which he dissects 
Haeckel’s fantastic and futile attempt to 
replace both speculative and experimental 
psychology by what he calls “evolutionary 
psychology’’—a method which turns out to 
be based upon the fundamental error of an 
arbitrary identification of locomotion and 
consciousness in the lowest organisms. Mas 

terly is the proof how little Haeckel's do: 

trine of the relation between body and mind 
has to do with Spinoza’s theory of the paral- 
lelism of physical and psychical processes 
although Haeckel plumes himself upon hav 

ing given to this Spinozistic theory its final 
scientific application—in Spinoza (so Paul 

sen shows), a clear juxtaposition of two dif 

ferent kinds of processes, accompanying 
each other, corresponding to each other, 
but without the relation of cause and effect; 
in Haeckel, an utter confusion and chaos 
arising from his promiscuous use of matter, 
motion, energy, thought, spirit as identical 
terms. Most amusing is the description of 
Haeckel’s monistic religion of the future, 
in which the churches will be transformed 
into pauariums “illustrating by molluscs, 
crabs, and corals the wonderful art forms 
of sea life,’ the high altar being replaced 
by an “Urania revealing in the revolutions 
of the celestial orbs the omnipotence of the 
law of substance,"’ while the whole cult of 
course is to be directed by Haeckel him 
self, the discoverer of the homo alalus, of 
the cyto- and the histopsyche. 

All this I can only touch upon briefly 
But in order to indicate the position which 
Paulsen himself occupies between these two 
extremes of a supernaturalistic theology 
on the one band and a pseudo-philosophic 
science on the other, I cannot refrain from 
quoting in full a passage in which, at the 
end of the whole book, he seeks to define the 
positive and constructive element which, 
in spite of all its vagaries and absurdities, 
this essay of Haeckel’s contains 

“After all, one may perhaps see in the 
‘World Riddles’ a symptom that natural 
science is once more on the point of lift 
ing itself beyond the merely physical aspect 
of things to a higher and more comprehen- 
sive, in other words, to a philosophical aspect 
of the world. Haeckel's final goal is marked 
by the names Bruno, Spinoza, Goethe; he 
tends ultimately toward a view which con- 
ceives of psychic life, not as of something 
removed from reality and foreign to it, but 
as something most intimately allied to it 
as the other, the inner side of its being 
What Haeckel really means to say is this 
to every relatively complete system of bodi 





which cannot but lead to utter moral ruin 


ly processes there corresponds a system of 
mental processes; all things are of psycho- 
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physical nature. The most manifest case of 
this universal state of things is found in the 
organic forms of life. To the physiological 
observation they appear as units of bodily 
systems with most complex processes of lo- 
comotion, which are regulated by the uni- 
versal law of the conservation of energy. 
But by the side of these processes of loco- 
motion which the physiologist observes, and 
whose laws he tries to discover, there are 
going on other processes which are not ac- 
cessible to the scrutiny of the physiologist. 
These mental processes are accessible to us 
directly only in one way, namely, through 
our own consciousness; but they are infer- 
red by everybody as existing for the whole 
realm of human and animal life. To the 
thoughtful observer of nature, however, it 
is impossible not to go beyond this. The in- 
ner affinity and unity of the universe, with 
its constant interchange of cause and effect 
and its constant transformation of the or- 
ganic and the inorganic, is so great that 
even the physicist finds himself constrained 
to believe in a psycho-physical principle of 
all nature. And thus we come to the con- 
clusion: To every uniform physical system, 
to the simplest, such as cells and molecules, 
as well as to the largest, such as celestial 
bodies and cosmic systems, there corresponds 
some sort and some form of mental life, com- 
parable in a way to the life which we ex- 
perience in ourselves. 

“Had Haeckel gone the whole length of his 
thoughts, he would have arrived at the view 
which Fechner has developed with full pre- 
cision and clearness. Are Fechner’s 
thoughts, after having rested for a genera- 
tion almost inactive in the womb of time, 
at last about to be called to new life? Are 
they to accomplish in the new century what 
they clearly point to? Are they to win back 
natural science to an idealistic view of the 
world from which it had been estranged by 
the failure of a-priori speculation?” 

In a highly suggestive and truly enlight- 
ening book on contemporary German life 
by William H. Dawson, which has just come 
to my notice,* there is a particularly well- 
balanced chapter on ‘Religious Life and 
Thought.’’ The burden of this chapter is an 
expression of regret that the materialistic 
doctrines as preached by the Social De- 
mocracy should have taken away from a 
large part of the working classes all re- 
spect for religion, all supernatural faith, all 
recognition of supreme and objective ethical 
laws. Although this statement seems to me 
to leave out of account the ethical and re- 
ligious forces embodied in the _ Socialist 
movement itself, it is certainly true that 
these constructive forces have not yet pro- 
duced a system of idealistic opinions, to 
which the mass of those who have fallen 
away from the old church creed would be 
willing to subscribe. It is to such men as 
Paulsen, Eucken, and Ziegler that we must 
look for helping on the day of this new 
secular religion of the masses. 

KUNO FRANCKE. 


MME, REINHARD’S REMINISCENCES—II. 


Paris, April 6, 1901. 

We left Reinhard and his wife on their 
way to Switzerland, where he was sent as 
Ambassador on leaving the Foreign Office. 
Talleyrand had taken the true measure of 
Reinhard, a hard-working, conscientious 
man, who did not care for preéminence, and 
was ready for anything in order to make his 
fortune—not very different from the poor 
German peasant who goes to distant colo- 
nies; from Grimm, who made his for- 
tune as a literary correspondent of em- 
presses and princesses; from so many other 
Germans who honestly make a living, and 
sometimes acquire a great reputation, in for- 
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eign lands. Madame Reinhard’s letters from 
Switzerland are amusing; they describe the 
curious state of things which existed at 
Berne during the French occupation. Berne 
was very anti-French, and the task of the 
French Ambassador was anything but easy. 
Bonaparte arrived in May, 1800. He received 
Reinhard, and questioned him on the state 
of Switzerland and its resources. ‘‘He let him 
speak, which is rare, and listened to him.” 
“After this audience,’’ says Madame Rein- 
hard, ‘‘we walked on the terrace, where 
the view is marvellous. We saw the rocks 
of Meillerie, immortalized in the writings of 
Rousseau. We looked on the Valais, 
the door through which the hero intends 
to enter Italy. These mountains are going 
to become illustrious in history, and future 
ages will say with reason that Bonaparte alone 
could attempt such anienterprise.’’ Bonaparte 
is the ‘‘hero’’ for Madame Reinhard; he was 
so on the eve of the 18th Brumaire; he will 
be so in her eyes to the end. Her admira- 
tion of him is absolutely sincere; she was 
evidently a person of great imagination, and 
Napoleon’s career seemed to her like a long 
and marvellous poem. 

While Napoleon was at Berne, Reinhard 

had some difficulties with the Swiss Gov- 
ernment; he explained them to Napoleon, 
who simply told him to hint to the mem- 
bers of the Government to keep quiet, ‘‘as 
it was his will, and he admitted no change 
in the dispositions which had been taken, 
at least till the month of October. 
At that time, the fate of Europe will be 
settled, and people will know whether she 
will be free or enslaved.’’ Soon afterwards, 
Napoleon crossed the Alps, the battles of 
Montebello and Marengo were fought; Pied- 
mont with all its fortresses was in the 
hands of the French. ‘‘Only a Bonaparte 
could change the whole face of things in 
five weeks.’’ 

Reinhard was recalled in October, 1801, 
and was received by the First Consul, whom 
he found perfectly well informed of all the 
affairs of Helvetia. ‘‘We will try to give 
you a promotion; speak of it to the Minis- 
ter’’—the Minister being Talleyrand, who 
sent Reinhard to Hamburg as Minister to 
Lower Saxony and Hamburg. The corre- 
spondence is interrupted during the four 
years which Madame Reinhard spent at Ham- 
burg, where her family lived; we know that 
her husband's instructions ordered him to 
hinder England from obtaining recruits in 
Hamburg and in Denmark, and to favor in 
every possible way the march of the French 
troops in Germany and in Hanover. He 
found himself thus in constant relations 
with the French commandants of army 
corps, especially with Bernadotte, who oc- 
cupied Hanover. Bernadotte communicated 
to Reinhard the order given by the Em- 
peror to arrest Rumbold, the English 
Minister, near Altona, and to seize all his 
papers. Reinhard had to execute the or- 
der, though he protested in a letter to Tal- 
leyrand against what he justly considered 
a violation of the law of nations. This 
protest was probably the cause of the re- 
call of Reinhard, who was replaced in Ham- 
burg by Bourrienne. 

In the spring of 1816 Reinhard was sent 
as Consul-General to Moldavia, with the ad- 
ditional title of Resident in the Turkish 
Provinces. His wife’s letters now take us 
to regions which were considered at that 
time out of the pale of civilization, and 
which even now may be called semi-bar- 





barous, There were no railways, and a jour- 
ney from Paris to Jassy was no easy mat- 
ter. Madame Reinhard was a woman of 
courage. ‘‘Many deceptions,” she says, 
‘“‘many painful experiences have thrown over 
the last few years a veil which my eye is 
unable to pierce. One point only has remain- 
ed bright, and my soul finds peace and re- 
pose when I turn towards it: the love of 
my dear parents and the sense of accom- 
plished duty. These are treasures which 
cannot be taken away from me; they have 
shown me the road to follow, and will 
give me strength to persevere.” 

Reinhard and his wife could reach Jassy 
only with a strong escort; they went in a 
post-chaise through Hungary, Transylvania, 
Wallachia. The details given of this long 
journey, visits to old Greek convents, pre- 
sentations to the Prince and Princess Ypsi- 
lanti at Bucharest, are extremely graphic. 
It was not without difficulty that Madame 
Reinhard accustomed herself to the semi- 
Oriental life of Moldavia. ‘‘This unfortu- 
nate country is the theatre of all sorts of 
atrocities—people assassinate, pillage, burn; 
and all this happens at forty or fifty leagues 
from Jassy, in a province which is part of a 
great empire. . . . All these troubles 
make communications very difficult.”’ 

The impending war of Napoleon with Rus- 
sia made the position of the French Minis- 
ter more and more trying, as the boyards 
of Moldavia were all more or less in sym- 
pathy with Russia. The battle of Jena 
strengthened him for a while. On the 6th of 
November, Madame Reinhard writes: ‘““Who 
would now dare to measure himself with our 
Emperor and to thwart his vast combinations? 
His army, after twelve years of continual 
struggle, may now be called invincibie. Is not 
the complete defeat of the Prussians evi- 
dent proof of it? The war now advances 
our way, and the reconstitution of Poland 
must haunt the mind of our sovereign.” A 
Russian army entered Moldavia at the end 
of November; Jassy was occupied by regi- 
ments of Cossacks. Reinhard decided to 
leave Jassy, and asked for passports. He 
was made prisoner on the way, and taken 
to a small town in Ukraine on the confines 
of Russian Poland. Reinhard was, in his 
turn, the victim of a violation of the law 
of nations. The letters written by Madame 
Reinhard during her forced sojourn in Rus- 
sia are extremely touching. Fatigue and 
emotion nearly overpowered her strength, 
but she never lost her courage, nor even her 
faculty of observation, and she gives a very 
good account of all that falls under her eye. 
Reinhard sent a letter to Prince Kurakin 
protesting against the measure of which he 
was a victim. Kurakin sent him word that 
his letter had (been given to the Tsar, and 
on the 12th of January, 1807, he was released 
from prison. The Emperor informed him 
that his arrest was due solely to the precipi- 
tancy of certain officials, and expressed his 
regrets. 

Among the many incidents of Reinhard’s 
return with his wife and their two young 
children from Russia to France, we will note 
only their meeting with Goethe at Carlsbad. 
They were both Germans by birth, and could 
not help feeling much pleasure in making the 
acquaintance of the greatest German poet. 
Madame Reinhard judges Goethe in these 
terms: 

“I have spoken to you already of our in- 


terest in contemplating this man of extraor- 
dinary and universal genius. I say contem- 
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plating, for our relations, so far as I am con- 
cerned at least,have never been cordial. Thera 
is in him too much preparation, a want of 
naturel, which does not excite confidence. 
i Professor Huber says truly that 
Goethe shuns all individuality, and this is 
why he has never moved my heart; he soars 
above all human miseries, like an inhabitant 
of other spheres. He never speaks of him- 
self; I have never seen him interested in 
the joys or the pains of others. One rare- 
ly obtains from him a mark of approba- 
tion or of displeasure. When one speaks 
to him of the sufferings and decep- 
tions of people he knows, he looks upon it 
all as faits divers, and cites similar cases. 
Nothing moves him. He lives in the sphere of 
his ideas and of his knowledge, an immense 
sphere, which embraces all sciences, and he 
finds amusement in the most abstruse mat- 
ters. He occupies himself ardently with bot- 
any, chemistry, mineralogy, astronomy ; 
everything is familiar to him. The theory of 
colors is his present hobby. . .. Ad- 
mired as he is, no homage surprises him. Dur- 
ing a conversation in which Goethe express- 
ed himself with unusual fire, my husband told 
him that though he had found himself at 
different times in contact with remarkable 
men, he had never found in any such a 
wealth of ideas, such harmony, such eleva- 
tion of feeling, so perfect an ensemble as in 
him. He confessed that he sometimes found 
it difficult to follow him, and was often dazed 
by the justness and the audacity of his con- 
ceptions. This homage did not seem to as- 
tonish the poet, who replied that it was, in 
fact, necessary to be accustomed to his lan- 
guage to be able to understand him; that he 
himself, on account’ of this, had given up 
taking part in conversations, and that he 
talked only when he found men of his own 
level.” 


Reinhard, ever after his conversation with 
Goethe at Carlsbad, maintained a correspond- 
ence with him, which has been published, at 
least in part. 

Reinhard was sent, on his return, to Cas- 
sel, where he represented France for six 
years in the new kingdom of Westphalia. 
The letters written by him while he was 
the intermediary between Napoleon and his 
brother Jerome do not appear in the vol- 
ume just published, and will be the sub- 
ject of another publication. The correspon- 
dence, after this interval, begins only in 
1813, when Napoleon’s empire had begun to 
totter, and when the French had to aban- 
don Germany. Reinhard made a dignified 
retreat from Cassel; he had no illusions, 
and felt that the days of the Empire were 
numbered. His wife kept her faith in Na- 
poleon’s fortune to the end. She wrote, 
however, in 1814, when she heard that a 
Bourbon had been proclaimed king in Ly- 
ons: ‘Must we regard this news as the 
end of an awful slaughter, or as the be- 
ginning of other bloody struggles? ’’ Fora 
moment, she saw ‘“‘the star of Napoleon 
shine with a new brilliancy.”” That was 
after the victory of Champaubert; but when 
Paris was taken by the allies, when the 
end came, she could not help writing: 
“Thank God, it is all over.’ Talleyrand 
had no difficulty in reconciling Reinhard 
with the old dynasty, and, when he took 
the Foreign Office, he attached Reinhard 
to himself as Director at the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs. 

“My husband,” writes Madame Reinhard, 
“foresaw that the Prince of Benevento 
would reappear on the stage. He had re- 
called his wife, whom he at first sent away 
[in the confusion which followed the arrival 
of the allies before Paris and the flight of 
the Empress], and, on Wednesday morning, 
my husband heard him express himself with 
great freedom of mind. ‘The end is near,’ 
said he, ‘and I will not go away.’ Pressed by 
the other high functionaries, he made be- 
lieve he was going; but he had taken his 
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measures, and his carriage was stopped at 
the barrier by national guards, who begged 
him not to leave the capital. Now, Talley- 
rand has put a white cockade on his hat 
He has convoked the Senate, and the Tsar 
lives in his house."’ 

Madame Reinhard died in the spring of 
1815, worn out by the fatigues and the emo- 
tions of the preceding years. She did not 
see the triumphant return from Elba and 
the final downfall of the man who for her 
had always been the “hero.” 


Correspondence. 


CAUSE AND EFFECT. 
To THE EpIror OF THE NATION 

SIR Among the comments on Gen 
Funston’s capture of Aguinaldo, and the 
Administration's reward for that feat, I 
have not seen the ‘“‘pension system'’ men- 
tioned as one of the forces that have lowered 
the standard of military honor among the 
American soldiers and people to such an 
extent as to make possible the method of 
this capture and its reward. 

Most of the men in the army—particularly 
among the volunteers—are too young to re- 
member when the civil-war veterans as a 
whole were not engaged in a mad scramble 
for ‘‘more pensions,” and when the politi- 
cians were not eagerly granting these pen- 


This spectacle has represented the old sol- 
diers, not as men who offered their lives 
to preserve the safety and honor of their 
country, but as men who went to the war 
for what was “in it’’ for them. 

The ideals for the American soldier hav- 
ing been thus for so long a time degraded, it 
is not surprising that an army officer, in 
order to capture an enemy, should adopt 
the methods of card sharpers and commer- 
cial tricksters, who live by their wits rather 
than by their work. G. S. W. 

April 23, 1901. 


M’KINLEY’S DEGREE. 
To THE EDITOR Or THE NATION: 

Str: The Nation is surely not ‘‘magnifying 
a mole-hill” in setting forth in its true light 
the silliness and shame of such an act as the 
conferring of the doctorate of laws on such 
a man as President McKinley. For who will 
sign the significant letters after his name 
the next President, or William McKinley? 
William McKinley, of course; hence the com- 
pliment is neither to the President nor to 
the Presidency, but to the man. Let those 
who may stultify themselves, but the oldest 
university in the country, the one most 
honored, should be above such sycophancy. 

William McKinley, man and President, is 
as ignorant of law as he is indifferent to it. 
Law he has violated both in letter and in 
spirit. Without truth, without honor, say- 
ing one thing and meaning another, making 
promises for party convenience and breaking 
them for party profit, cajoling where he fears 
to coerce, and bullying where he does not 
openly oppress—President McKinley presents 
in American public life a spectacle never be- 
fore seen; and the conferring of a degree by 
Harvard University on such a man will be 
the crowning touch to the sight. The pur- 
chase for him of the very office which 
he now disgraces, his payment of political 
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gift, his shielding of Alger and Egan. his 
treatment of the stolen De Lome letter 
where he profited by a spying theft to read 


what was never intended for his eve. and 
then had no grace of gentlemanlineas to 
hide his shame in his own bosom, put the 
letter in the fire and forget it, or else for 
ward it to the one to whom it was written 
his demoralization of the military arms of 
the Government, his abuse of the civil ser 
vice, and would-be debasement of the ju 
diciary-—is this the man whom any set of 
honest, honorable men can consistently hon 
or? 

But there are still thousands of American 
who can look quite through the deeds and 
words of men, and who know President Mi 
Kinley for what he really is: and if Harvard 
University (at the instigation, solicitation 
and contrivance of Senator Yea-and-Nay 
Hoar) confers a degree on such a man, she 
will inflict a wound upon herself from which 
she may never wholly recover Vv 


BaLtimore, April 20, 1w0! 


BACH AT BETHLEHEM 
To THE Epiror or THe Nation 

Sir: I should like to call the attention 
of your cultured readers to the fact that 
a musical event is about taking place at 
Bethlehem which is unique and epoch-mak 
ing in America. You are, no doubt, well 
aware that the Moravian Church through 
out the world has fostered church music 
far beyond any other church Not only 
at home, but in every one of its missions 
be they among the Eskimos of Labrador 
the Hottentots of South Africa, or the ab 
origines of Australia, church music is 
brought to a high degree of proficiency 
Last year, on March 27, Prof. J. Fred. Nolle 
(a pupil of Reinberger, Munich), the or- 
ganist of the Moravian Church at Bethle 
hem, successfully produced Bach's Mass in 
B minor, the first time it was ever given 
entire in America. Now, this year, May 23, 
24, and 25 will be Bach days at Bethlehem, 
as Professor Nolle has been drilling a ehoir 
of 110 members, with 100 boys besides, for 
the chorals, and an orchestra of 60 instru 
ments. The music to be produced will be 
First day, Christmas Oratorio; second day, 
Passion of St. Matthew; third day, Mass in 
B minor. All these Bach compositions will 
be given complete. There will be two per- 
formances daily, at 4 Pp. M. and & P. M 
in order to render each work in ita en 
tirety without fatiguing the hearers In 
order to make this communication as short 
as possible, while yet calling your readers’ 
attention to this musical event, in which 
they cannot fail to be interested, I would 
say that any one desiring fuller informa- 
tion may address The Moravian Publish 
ing Concern, Bethlehem, Pa. 

Among the many musicians who have 
written that they will attend this Bach fea- 
tival, I would only mention Mr. Theodore 
Thomas and wife, Mr. William Mason, and 
probably Professor Stanley of the Michigan 
School of Music, director at Ann Arbor. 
The large Moravian Church seats 1,650 peo 
ple. Bethlehem is but two hours from New 
York and Philadelphia 

ARNIM DE BONNEHEUK 


A PORTRAIT INDEX 
To THE Epitor or THe NATION 


Sin: You are good enough, in your last 
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issue, to notice my Index of American Por- 
traits now appearing in the Pennsylvania 
Magazine of History. This is a selection, 
only, from an index of printed portraits, of a 
general nature, now comprising notes of 
some seventy thousand of such portraits 
(and covering some twenty-five or thirty 
thousand volumes in addition to the periodi- 
cals named in the Magazine). Not having 
been able to make it useful through publica- 
tion, will you allow me to take this oppor- 
tunity to inform your readers that I shall al- 
ways be glad to place the information con- 
tained in the MS. at the service of students? 
Yours truly, BUNFORD SAMUEL. 
Rip@way Lrprary, Purtape puta, April 29, 1901. 


SECONDARY-SCHOOL REFORM IN GER- 
MANY. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: Continued sporadic ivems in the daily 
papers concerning secondary-school reform 
in Germany justify one in supposing that 
the reading public takes a certain interest 
in the matter. It is therefore worth while to 
correct, as far as possible, any erroneous 
impressions on the subject, the more so 
as even technical, presumedly well-inform- 
ed journals have given currency to utterly 
mistaken ideas. Thus, Modern Language 
Notes (January, 1901, p. 32) publishes the as- 
tonishing news, so far uncontradicted, that 
the Abiturienteneramen is to be abolished, 
adding that “‘it will not be missed,” since “‘it 
has been pedagogically a failure if not a 
positive detriment.’’ As a matter of fact, the 
examination to be done away with is mere- 
ly the so-called Abschlusspriifung for ad- 
mission to the one year’s military service, 
three years before the close of the gymnasial 
course—an institution of quite recent date 
and a very different thing from the sacro- 
sanct, time-honored A biturientenexamen. The 
regular promotion to Obersecunda_ will 
henceforth carry with it the privilege of 
one year’s service. Then, as to the choice 
between Greek and English (also mistak- 
en by the writer in Modern Language Notes), 
the intention is to allow the substitution of 
the latter language for the former to pupils 
who do not expect to finish the gymnasium 
course; for by making this choice they will 
be debarred from going beyond the Unter- 
secunda, or fourth-highest class. The plan of 
strengthening the English at the expense 
of French, wherever local conditions make 
such a change desirable, has been understood 
by some to mean the exclusion of the lat- 
ter language from the gymnasia concerned, 
and fanciful inferences as to pro-English 
and anti-French feeling have been drawn 
from the assumed fact. There is, however, 
no inclination of purpose anywhere to drop 
the French, but in the three upper classes 
English may take its place if the author- 
ities of any gymnasium so decide. 

Instruction in the ancient languages in 
the gymnasia is in no wise made to suf- 
fer; on the contrary, the number of recita- 
tions in Latin has quite recently been glight- 
ly increased, so that from Easter of the 
present year eight weekly recitations dur- 
ing the first six years of the course, and 
seven weekly recitations during the last 
three years, are given to that language. 
In the Realgymnasia a similar increase of 
the hours of Latin has taken place. The 
momentum of secondary-school reform in 
Germany, in the direction of modernization, 
is to be found in the flourishing condition 





and growing number of the so-called Re- 
formgymnasia or Reform schools. Their 
present number is about thirty, and their 
success is remarkable, implying, as it does, 
attainments in Latin with a six years’ 
course, preceded by three years of French, 
equal to those reached in the nine years’ 
course of the old gymnasium. A. L. 

YPSILANTI, Mrcw., April 28, 1901. 





PROF. ERNST HAECKEL AND HIS 
CRITICS. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Str: Goethe tells, somewhere in ‘Dich- 
tung und Wahrheit,’ of how his interest in 
Spinoza was rekindled through finding in 
his father’s library a controversial volume 
containing a vigorous polemic directed 
against that “dangerous pantheist.” Op- 
posite the title-page was a wretched print 
duly labelled Baruch Spinoza, and accom- 
panied by the defamatory inscription, 
“Signum reprobationis in vultu gerens.” 
No one who has read in Lange’s ‘History of 
Materialism’ the eloquent and touching 
tribute to the personal excellences and truly 
Christian graces of the materialist Buech- 
ner, can fail to realize how far we in this 
day have outgrown those very bitter per- 
sonal animadversions which, as M. Taine re- 
minds us, made the controversial utterances 
of our fathers sound more like the bellow- 
ing of bulls than sober arguments of ra- 
tional beings. The storm of controversy ex- 
cited in Germany by the publication of his 
‘Weltritsel,’ by Prof. Haeckel of the Uni- 
versity of Jena, appears, however, to form 
a melancholy exception to this blissful state 
of affairs. 

The matter has, nevertheless, its humor- 
ous side. Prof. Haeckel began, with more 
emphasis than dignity, perhaps, to call the 
other boys names; now they are all “giving 
it back to him’’ in good earnest. It is cer- 
tainly amusing to see men of the dignity and 
eminence of Prof. Friedrich Paulsen of the 
University of Berlin and Prof. Erich Adickes 
of the University of Kiel, ‘‘mad all through,” 
as the boys say, and completely swept 
away from their usual philosophic calm by 
a whole-sail breeze of personal feeling as 
they pay their compliments to the dogmatic 
naturalism of Professor Haeckel. It re- 
minds me of an experience which I had long 
ago, as a college boy at Harvard, with the 
late Professor Lovering, a solemn, gentle, 
mild-mannered man, who surveyed with un- 
moved calmness the birth and death of suns 
and worlds. Once, however, I saw him deep- 
ly moved. It was when he referred to one 
little star which, either through ignorance 
or obstinacy, had hitherto apparently re- 
fused to obey the decrees of the immortal 
Newton. As he spoke of the criminal va- 
garies of this wicked and wayward body, 
the gentle man of science for a moment 
looked really terrible. Not for worlds would 
I have been that star! 

Somewhat similar is the tone in. which 
Professor Paulsen and Professor Adickes 
address the materialistic Pope at Jena: “O 
presumptuous materialist!’”’ they cry, “hast 
thou not heard, hast thou not known, that 
the transcendental idealism of Immanuel 
Kant has made materialism for ever a dead 
dog and a stench in all philosophical nos- 
trils?” ‘Have you not read its funeral 
sermon preached by Dr. Lange in his ‘His- 
tory of Materialism’ from the text ‘Mate- 
rialism is dead: Kant killed it’?” 





Now this is very provoking! Who likes 
to have dead things walking about? ‘But 
I am not a materialist! You have no right 
to call me one! I am a monist, and a fol- 
lower of the great Baruch Spinoza and the 
immortal Goethe,”’ cries Professor Haeckel. 
“You are a materialist and no monist. J 
am a monist, but you are not!” cries Dr. 
Adickes of Kiel. 

“The fact is,” they both continue, “with 
all due regard for your achievements as a 
man of science and a biologist, you are 
wofully ignorant in the department of 
philosophy. It is a discipline in which, 
neither by training nor natural endowments, 
are you calculated to do more than cut a 
sorry figure. You are a materialist, a dog- 
mMatist, a bigot, and a fanatic!” 

“As to Spinoza,” adds Dr. Adickes, ‘“‘you 
evidently have never studied his system, 
and are quite out of your depth when you 
talk about him!”’. “You know absolutely 
nothing of Kant!” adds Dr. Paulsen, ‘“‘and 
as to Goethe, permit me to call your atten- 
tion to what thatgreat man said of that ster- 
ile and dreary book, ‘Systéme de la Nature.’ 
I must confess that I am firmly convinced 
that his opinion of the ‘Weltritsel’ would 
have been still more unfavorable if he had 
been so unfortunate as to have survived this 
national humiliation which has befallen our 
literature.” 

The books to which I refer are ‘Philoso- 
phia Militans (Ernst Haeckel als Philosoph),’ 
by Dr. Paulsen, and ‘Kant contra Haeckel: 
Erkenntnistheorie gegen naturwissenschaft- 
lichten Dogmatismus,’ by Dr. Erich Adickes. 

CHARLES EDWARD STOWE. 

HEIDELBERG, April 16, 1901. 


Notes. 


In case a sufficient number of advance or- 
ders can be secured, the American School of 
Classical Studies in Rome intends to publish 
immediately a series of twenty-nine helio- 
gravure plates, forming a complete presen- 
tation of the sculptured reliefs of the Arch 
of Trajan at Beneventum. Each plate will 
be about twelve by fifteen inches in size, 
and will be printed upon heavy plate paper 
measuring about seventeen by twenty inches, 
The whole series will be enclosed in a 
suitable portfolio, accompanied by a few fo- 
lios of descriptive text, and will be sold at 
the price of $10. Communications should be 
addressed to Prof. Elmer Truesdell Merrill, 
Chairman of the Managing Committee, Mid- 
dletown, Conn. 

‘The Specious Present: A New Inquiry into 
Human Knowledge,’ by Alfred Hodder, and 
‘Chivalry,’ by the Rev. Dr. F. W. Cornish, 
Vice-Provost of Eton, are in the press of 
Macmillan Co. 

The Laurel Press, No. 159 Fifth Avenue, 
is preparing a limited luxurious edition 
of the ‘Amoretti or Love Sonnets of Edmund 
Spenser,’ each sonnet embellished with a 
decorative initial. 

The Grafton Press, No. 1 Madison Avenue, 
announces ‘Newyorkitis,’ by Dr. John H. 
Girdner. 

A new Life of Scott, by Professor Hudson 
of Stanford University, is promised by the 
A. Wessels Co. 

Poultney Bigelow’s ‘Children of the Na- 
tions,’ dedicated to Mark Twain, is about 
to be published by McClure, Phillips & Co. 

Silver, Burdett & Co. announce ‘Blue 
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Shirt and Khaki,’ by Capt. James F. J. Ar- 
chibald, a war correspondent in Cuba and 
in South Africa. 

L. C. Page & Co., Boston, have under- 
taken a reprint of the ‘Historical Memoirs 
of John Heneage Jesse,’ in thirty volumes 
divided between the years 1901 and 1902, with 
a hundred etched or photo-etched illustra- 
tions. The work will be open to the trade. 

H. W. Fisher & Co., Philadelphia, have in 
hand ‘And the Wilderness Blossomed,’ the 
story of a flower-garden in northern Maine, 
by Almon Dexter. 

Mrs. Paget Toynbee has made great prog- 
ress with the edition of Horace Walpole’s 
Letters which she is preparing for the 
Clarendon Press. Her appeal for manu- 
scripts has been widely answered, and as 
many as 250 new letters have been discov- 
ered. Some of these are of the greatest in- 
terest and importance. Several have come 
to her from America; one gentleman in Bos- 
ton kindly had a manuscript in his pos- 
session photographed to send for the edition. 
In collating the text of the letters already 
printed, many omissions and errors have 
been detected; and the letters to Hannah 
More (as was noticed in a recent number of 
the Atheneum) were found to have been 
curiously mutilated. Mrs. Toynbee has had 
access to most of the collections of Wal- 
pole papers, though there are some, espe- 
cially the Conway and Bentley papers, which 
it has hitherto been impossible to find. A 
careful search is now being made for the 
letters of Walpole to Madame du Deffand. 
Miss Berry, in her edition of Madame du 
Deffand’s Letters, printed a few extracts 
from these, but the great bulk of them has 
never been published. It is seldom that 
papers of this kind are destroyed, but they 
become lost in the garrets or muniment 
rooms of country houses, and often the 
owners themselves are not aware what 
treasures they have in their possession. All 
that can be found Mrs. Toynbee is pretty 
sure to find; and her edition of Walpole will 
be for a long time the authoritative one. 


Saving large print, no more comely and 
handy edition should be required than the 
second of Bunyan’s ‘Pilgrim’s Progress, 
Grace Abounding, and Relation of his Im- 
prisonment.’ For the first edition the late 
Canon Venables was sponsor, and the re- 
vision has fallen to Mabel Peacock. A 
thin paper, not too translucent, allows text 
and notes to be packed away in 500 pages 
duodecimo. The work is a product of the 
Clarendon Press (New York: H. Frowde). 

‘Dombey and Son,’ ‘Bleak House,’ and 
‘Little Dorrit’ are three of the latest issues 
in the ‘‘Authentic Edition” of Dickens (Lon- 
don: Chapman & Hall; New York: Scrib- 
ners). The chief distinction of this series 
is, after the text, revised by the author in 
1867, 1868, the old illustrations by Phiz and 
others; in the case of the frontispiece, 
colored. 

The International News Company are the 
American agents for ‘The Book of Fair 
Devon,’ a bid by the United Devon Associa- 
tion for residents and tourists. It is a long- 
ish volume, calculated for the pocket, and is 
an unconventional and systematic guide- 
book, illustrated by numerous pen-sketches, 
and by truly charming photographic vi- 
gnettes of Devonshire scenery. The text 
does not shine by literary quality, even 
when specialists take a hand to describe 
briefly climate, natural history, sports by 





land and sea, educational advantages, and 
sanitary recommendations. Of special value 
here are the professional local health re- 
ports. There is an index, but no map—a 
strange omission. The whim of beginning 
paragraphs ‘‘flush’’ is surely least excusable 
in a guide-book. 

‘The Story of Rome,’ by Norwood Young, 
one of the series called ‘‘Mediwval Towns” 
(London: J. M. Dent & Co.; New York: 
Macmillan), is a pretty little duodecimo of 
some four hundred pages, in which the au- 
thor tells anew the oft-told tale in a man- 
ner that ought to be very attractive to the 
general reader. The hurrying traveHer, too, 
would find it a useful supplement to his 
guide-book, though the more serious will, 
of course, require something much fuller. 
The illustrations, by Miss Erichsen, are 
fresh and often lend a novel charm to old 
subjects. 

Prof. Robinson Ellis, in a recently de- 
livered lecture on ‘The New Fragments of 
Juvenal’ (London and New York: Henry 
Frowde), furnishes us with a text and 
translation, with notes, of the thirty-six 
lines of the Sixth Satire, which exists only, 
so far as is yet known, in a manuscript in 
the Bodleian. He then considers the ques- 
tion of authenticity, and reaches the con- 
clusion that the verses not only are worthy 
of Juvenal, but are in Juvenal’s best style, 
being artificial, elaborate, and telling. In 
tone and subject he compares them with 
certain passages in the Second Satire. They 
lost their original place in the Sixth, he 
thinks, as the result of a remodelling of that 
poem, though the new edition did not pre- 
vail at once to the entire exclusion of these 
verses. They survived in some copies, 
either in the margin or in the place in 
which they are found in the Bodleian MS., 
after verse 365. To show that his view is 
not improbable, he points to similar traces 
of a different and earlier recension in other 
parts of the same satire, and to parallel 
phenomena in Ovid’s ‘Fasti’ and ‘Metamor- 
phoses.’ The pamphlet comes from the pen 
of a master, and ought to be in the hands 
of every student of the great satirist. 

While Mr. E. S. Shuckburgh’s transla- 
tion of the ‘Letters of Cicero’ (London: 
Bell; New York: Macmillan, 1899-1900, 4 
vols.) is the best which has appeared in 
English of that great mass of correspon- 
dence, there is still room for a better. It 
is the only complete version in English, 
and the only one for a hundred years that 
even approaches completeness; the trans- 
lator has done much honest work, and la- 
bored, so far as his time allowed, for per- 
fection; but the marks of haste are often 
painfully apparent on his pages, and he 
has obviously not lived with his original 
intimately enough and long enough to en- 
able him to reproduce it and expound it 
in a satisfactory manner. In the interim, 
however, those who are unable to use the 
original will find it useful, though the col- 
legian who turns to it as to a ‘“‘pony’’ may 
find his ride rather an unsafe one, since it 
is often next to impossible to tell from 
whose recension of the text Mr. Shuck- 
burgh is rendering. The introductions to 
the different volumes will put the general 
reader in a position to appreciate the na- 
ture of the times and events in the midst 
o? which the letters are written. The foot- 
notes add considerable antiquarian an 
biographical lore, and the index is a good 
one. The letters themselves are printed 
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in chronological order, mainly that adopt 
ed by Tyrrell and Purser 

The new (thirteenth) General Catalogue of 
Columbia University (1754-1900) makes a 
volume of 760 pages, as against 720 in 18%; 
and as that issue was accompanied by a fac 
simile of a table of degrees for 1758-1774, so 
this latest has prefixed to it a facsimile of 
the diploma of Frederick Philipse of the class 
of 1773, whose name figures in the broad- 
side just mentioned. The document bears 
the signature of President Myles Cooper 
What helps to swell, besides a natural in 
crease in the student body, the present cata- 
logue, is the embodiment in it of the infor- 
mation contained in the pamphlet ‘War Rec- 
ords of the Alumni’ (1898). The Locality 
Index is maintained. 


The Lee papers are, out of sight, the 
chief treasure of the manuscript collec- 
tion of the Virginia Historical Society, of 
which a very condensed calendar has just 
been published as a supplement to the Vir- 
ginia Magazine of History and Biography 
They fill 33 pages, or more than a quarter 
of the whole catalogue. Other well-known 
Virginia names more or less well represent 
ed here are Bland, Byrd, Cabell, Carter, Cus 
tis, Fitzhugh, Grigsby, Harrison (including a 
large number of English wills), Henry, Hun 
ter, Izard, Jefferson, Madison, Marshall, Ma 
son, Massie, Maury, Monroe, Pryor, Ran- 
dolph, Spotswood, Tucker, Tyler, and Wash 
ington. There is, by the way, but a single 
letter of Gov. Henry A. Wise, and nothing 
ofor pertaining to John Brown, A few North 
ern men creep in by accident—Geas. John 
Glover and John Knox, in particular, with 
Boston Grays and Saltonstall, and John 
Wentworth of New Hampshire. Genera! 
State history must be sought under Assembiy 
of Virginia (curiously duplicated in Vir 
ginia Assembly), House of Burgesses, Coun 
cil of Virginia, General Court of Virginia, 
Confederate Documents, ete.; under Indians, 
Cincinnati Society of Virginia, and Coloniza- 
tion Society of Virginia. The minutes of the 
latter organization would probably delight 
an abolition antiquary. 

Mr. Carnegie’s library benefactions for 
March were so numerous that the current 
Library Journal groups them, requiring a 
page and a half for that purpose. If we 
reckon aright, the sum total of 58 accepted 
gifts amounted to $1,720,000, the smallest 
sum (an addition to previous gifts) being $5, 
000, and the largest $100,000, to a Canadian 
institution. The month opened with a gift 
of $50,000, after which there was a pause, 
followed by daily gifts from March 7 to March 
20 inclusive. March 8 was the banner day, 
eight institutions receiving $265,000. 

The Geographical Journal for April is gly 
en up mainly to Col. G. E. Church’s outline 
of the physical geography of South America. 
It is largely the results of his own observa 
tions during many years of travel and ex 
ploration, in which, as he says, he ‘‘wander- 
ed through pretty nearly every mule-track”’ 
on the continent. The scientific details re- 
specting mountain ranges, river courses, 
plains, and coast lines are enlivened occa- 
sionally by a graphic touch. For instance, 
referring to the fact that the tropical Andes 
are at times ‘‘a gigantic electrical battery, 
and that they are then very dangerous to 
cross,” he says that on one occasion he saw 
two storms arise simultaneously, one of which 
centred round the dome of Chimborazo, 
while the other, fifty miles distant, crowned 
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the summit of Cotopaxi. ‘Suddenly, through 
the highly electrified atmosphere, Chimbora- 
zo shot a hissing bolt straight for Cotopaxi, 
which in turn launched one at Chimborazo. 
Then, for perhaps twenty minutes, with a 
mighty and ceaseless roar, they hurled their 
well-aimed lightnings at each other, until 
the battle clouds dispersed and peace smiled 
again upon their magnificent loneliness.’’ He 
closes with a suggestive reference to the 
severe conditions with which man finds him- 
self confronted here in his struggle with na- 
ture, in striking contrast to the conditions 
which prevail in the northern hemisphere. 
He adds that he is inclined to believe that 
had ‘‘North America fallen to the lot of the 
Latin races in the European occupation of 
the New World, and South America to the 
Anglo-Saxon, the former might still have 
maintained its old supremacy, for the more 
rapid progress of the latter may not be 
due so much to racial superiority as to ad- 
vantageous geographical surroundings.” 

The department of architecture in the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology en- 
joys the twofold distinction of being the 
oldest architectural school in the country 
and of being conducted on the principle that 
“in no profession are breadth of culture and 
high mental training of greater value than 
in that of the architect. Recognizing 
this fact, it is the aim of the department,”’ 
says its head, Prof. F. W. Chandler, in a re- 
port just issued, ‘to insure to its graduates 
a liberal education, as well as a directly 
professional training.’’ In a brief sketch 
of the methods and subjects of instruction 
in the four years’ course, he calls especial 
attention to the comparatively new sub- 
jects of architectural engineering and land- 
scape architecture, each of growing impor- 
tance, and to the graduate course, with its 
travelling scholarships. In 1893 a summer 
school was established, which has taken 
two bicycle tours in England, France, and 
northern Italy for the study of architectural 
styles. The report is illustrated by twenty- 
five full-page reproductions of recent work 
by the students in design, ornament, land- 
scape architecture, ete. A similar set was 
sent to the Paris Exposition, and the abso- 
lutely unique request of the directors that 
some of them might be given to the Keole 
des Beaux-Arts was honorable testimony to 
the excellence of the work of the Institute. 

A correspondent admonishes us that in our 
recent notice of the ‘Ascent of Mt. St. Elias’ 
we erroneously ascribed a German nativity 
to the navigator Bering, instead of a 
Danish. 


While many years must elapse before a 
Panama or a Nicaragua Canal can be made 
serviceable for commerce, it is certain that 
before very long Mexico will have solved in 
great measure the problem of interoceanic 
communication, The old Tehuantepec Rail- 
way route, which, the better part of a half 
century ago, officially engaged the attention 
of American engineers and railway men, and 
already at that time was pronounced by 
many to be feasible as an alternative to 
canal construction, has again been brought 
to the front, but this time under conditions 
and auspices which are a guarantee of the 
prompt and worthy execution of the work 
planned. Sir Weetman Pearson, perhaps the 
largest contractor for labor in tropical lands, 
aud to whose ability and energy Mexico owes 
the completion of its famous ‘‘dratnage- 
canal’’—one of the greatest pieces of engi- 
neering work of the century—has been in- 





trusted with the task of reconstructing the 
already existing railroad, and of building 
modern port works at the termini on the 
Gulf of Mexico and on the Pacific Coast of 
such character as will permit the largest 
vessels afloat to obtain accommodation and 
to transfer their cargoes without delay. 
It is stated that $30,000,000 will be expend- 
ed, if found necessary, toward the construc- 
tion of this interoceanic route, and strong 
hopes are held out that the entire work will 
be completed within three years. The length 
of the line is 190 miles, almost exactly that 
of the proposed Nicaragua Canal, and it is 
claimed that the transfer from the side of 
the vessel will be made in less than twenty- 
four hours, or in about sixteen hours less 
time than any possible passage of the Nic- 
aragua Canal. While it is certain that an 
interoceanic railroad can never fully take 
the place of a canal, it is equally certain 
that any canal built will have to reckon 
with the Tehuantepec road as a formidable 
competitor, owing to the ‘cut-off’? that it 
will effect in the distance between the ports 
of the Eastern United States and of the Pa- 
cific. It seems that there would be a sav- 
ing of full 700 miles in the distance between 
New York and San Francisco by this route 
as compared with the route via Nicaragua, 
and still more as compared with the Panama 
route. On the other hand, the Tehuantepec 
route, except possibly to New Orleans, would, 
as compared with Panama, be entirely at 
a disadvantage as a trade-carrier to the 
Pacific ports of South America. The Panama 
Canal route has so manifestly the advantage 
over all other routes in this relation that 
it could easily stand whatever competition 
might be forced upon it by a railroad route 
to the Northern Pacific. It is more than 
questionable if the Nicaragua Canal ever 
could. 


—It is interesting to have the opinion of 
so experienced a practical engineer and con- 
tractor as Sir Weetman Pearson on the finan- 
cial possibilities of the Nicaragua route. We 
quote from a recent issue of Modern Mea- 
ico the following, as expressing the opinion 
of this authority: ‘The cost of the canal, 
as estimated by the American Commission, 
is placed at $200,000,000. This sum, Sir 
Weetman believes, will be found to be too 
small, and that the ultimate cost will prob- 
ably reach $300,000,000. The Commission 
estimates the annual business of the canal 
at 7,000,000 tons, and, assuming that this 
will prove correct, and the same. tariff 
charged as in the Suez Canal—$2 a ton— 
a revenue of $14,000,000 would be realized. 
The administration expenses of the canal 
would probably amount to $5,000,000 a year, 
leaving a net income of about $9,000,000, or 
an interest of 3 per cent. on an investment 
of $300,000,000.”" Seeing how rapidly 
the estimates on the construction of 
the Nicaragua Canal have risen from 
$90,000,000 through $114,000,000 and $133,- 
000,000 to $200,000,000, it is probably 
safe to assume that the figures given by Sir 
Weetman, with his many years’ experience 
in canal and railroad construction in a neigh- 
boring region, will more nearly represent 
the cost of construction than any of the 
others. 


Among the innumerable ‘exhibits’’ pre- 
pared for the Paris Exhibition, one of the 
most interesting is the crimson folio, devot- 
ed to the history and working of the Owens 
College, Manchester, which was prepared 
by Mr. Hartog, a lecturer on the staff, and 





is now published by T. E. Cornish of the 
same city. It may be described as a glori- 
fied ‘‘catalogue’’; and the pictures which 
it contains will certainly give a good idea 
of the general aspect of the lecture-rooms 
and laboratories. Of the outside appear- 
ance of the buildings, the impression they 
produce is necessarily a somewhat flattering 
one, for no camera could exhibit the grime 
wherewith Manchester smoke is_ thickly 
coating the college walls. That part of the 
publication which does most credit to the 
institution, though we may doubt whether 
it was iooked at much in Paris, is the Rec- 
ord of Original Publications by members of 
the various departments, since its founta- 
tion in 1851. This occupies eighty-five 
pages at the end of the volume, and it is 
the more honorable because the position of 
a professor at Owens is by no means one 
of learned leisure. What an official pub- 
lication of this kind cannot give is a no- 
tion of the place which Owens fills in the 
community, and of its peculiar function— 
if, as may be supposed, it has one—in the 
higher education of England. The editor 
remarks with justice that Owens has creat- 
ed a new type of college in England—the 
college closely associated with the interests, 
and maintained by the civie patriotism, ofa 
great municipality. But this raises the 
larger question, What is the function of 
these local colleges generally? One can un- 
derstand that in a city like Manchester the 
Chemical Department has been “specially 
successful,’’ considering also that it has 
enjoyed the able guidance of men like Sir 
Edward Frankland and Sir Henry Roscoe. 
We may believe that ‘continual efforts 
have been made to keep a just balance be- 
tween science and arts’; what we should 
like to know is how far these efforts have 
been successful. We observe that the in- 
crease in the number of male students, 
which went on steadily until 1895, has met 
with some check in recent years. But this 
mnay be a temporary phenomenon. 


—Perhaps the most remarkable report on 
the total solar eclipse of May last which has 
yet appeared is that of Mr. Charles P. How- 
ard, who joined a party from Trinity Col- 
lege, Hartford, and selected Winton, 
North Carolina, as a_ favorable point 
for observing the phenomenon. His in- 
strumental equipment consisted of a 
four-inch photographic telescope, with a 
visual finder having a diameter of two 
inches; but with this modest astronomical 
outfit he has made, if his report be not over- 
drawn, more wonderful discoveries in regard 
to the conditions and surroundings of the 
sun than have fallen to the fortune of any 
previous observer. Astronomers have long 
known that the structure of the solar corona 
is very complex, but it may well be doubted 
whether any one has suspected the existence 
of the intricate and wonderful structure 
described by Mr. Howard. The outer corona, 
as he saw it with the unassisted eye, was 
not ‘hazy and of indefinite outline,’ but 
“had as hard and definite boundaries . 
as if cut from cardboard.’ The wonders of 
the corona, however, did not fully appear 
until he viewed it through his little tele- 
scope, Then the pink and greenish-yellow 
luminosities, quiescent pink streamers, pink 
stems with enlarged tops, together with 
rings, rays, fountains, and wisps made what 
he terms “an intricate and involved mass,” 
a conclusion fully justified if the premises 
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be admitted. Among other unique and hith- 
erto unseen objects were the ‘“‘stalks’’ and 
a forest of “‘pink stems.”’ The stalks, six- 
teen in number, eight from each polar re- 
gion of the sun, rose to the height of one 
hundred and eighty thousand miles; slender, 
white forms with fan-shaped tops. The 
southwest limb of the sun seemed to be the 
point that produced the most unaccountable 
growth. “Marley’s ghosts’’ might be sug- 
gested as an accurately descriptive name for 
these strange forms, which are perfectly 
transparent, ‘‘so that any number of them 
could be seen through each other.’’ These 
astronomical spectres have been seen by no 
one but Mr. Howard, and as his instruments 
have been carefully examined by an expert, 
and no serious imperfection found in them, 
might it not be well for him to consult an 
oculist? 


—In some eighty pages Mr. E. G. W. 
Braunholtz has managed to store an amount 
of information on the subject of ‘Books of 
Reference for Students and Teachers of 
French’ (London: Th. Wohlleben) which is 
quite surprising. He has covered the 
ground very thoroughly within the com- 
pass he has allowed himself, and, if any re- 
gret is felt, it is that he did not extend the 
scope of his work and include titles of im- 
portant books on particular epochs. But he 
may give us this information in an appendix 
to his present very complete and useful vol- 
ume. Of omissions that strike one, the first is 
that, in the reference to théses on page 3, no 
mention is made of the very high literary and 
scientific value of many of the works which 
appear under that not very attractive title. 
Some of the most important and authori- 
tative studies on French and foreign writ- 
ers have appeared in this form. Kastner and 
Atkins’s excellent ‘Short History of French 
Literature’ will no doubt be included in a 
future edition of this work. Under No. 
4, Literature generally, Janet's ‘Les Passions 
et les Caractéres dans la Littérature du XVIle 
Siécle’ is omitted, though it consists of an 
interesting study of that literature from the 
philosophical point of view, and suggests a 
critical method certain, if applied, to pro- 
duce valuable results. Mare Monnier’s ‘Ta- 
bleau de la Littérature Francais au Seiziéme 
Siécle,’ Sayou’s ‘Ecrivains Francais de la Ré- 
formation’ and A. Desjardin’s ‘Moralistes 
Francais du Seiziéme Siécle’ are not included. 
Among the references to works on late nine- 
teenth-century literature is not to be found 
Vigié-Lecoq’s ‘La Poésie Contemporaine,’ 
nor, under the Novel in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, Morillot’s ‘Le Roman 
en France,’ which, in addition to well-select- 
ed extracts, contains a very good sketch of 
the evolution of the novel, and excellent ac- 
counts and criticisms of writers. Lessing's 
‘Dramaturgie de Hambourg’ is omitted, both 
in the original German form and in Crouslé’s 
good French translation, as is also Souriau’s 
admirable ‘Préface de Cromwell,’ one of the 
best studies in this line. On the other hand, 
Nebout’s very weak ‘Le Drame Romantique’ 
is cited. Omitted, again, are the Sévigné let- 
ters with Suard’s introduction, though this is 
one of the best selections yet published; 
Lanneau’s ‘Scénes et Portraits de Saint- 
Simon,’ still the best selection from 
this writer; and Fallex’s capital volumes of 
extracts from Voltaire—’ Extraits en Prose’ 
and ‘Lettres Choisies.’ Neither Léon Gau- 
tier’s translation of the ‘Chanson de Roland’ 
nor Fabre’s, though one of the most recent 
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and interesting, is named. Finally, we miss 
Racinet’s great work on Costume and Ary 
Renan's ‘Le Costume en France,’ Maréchal's 
‘Histoire Contemporaine,’ Lemonnier’s‘L’Art 
Francais au Temps de Richelieu et de Maza- 
rin,’ Stranahan's ‘A History of French Paint- 
ing,’ and Berty’s monumental! work on ‘Le 
Vieux Paris.’ Mr. Braunholtz does not often 
indulge in appreciation of the comparative 
value of the works to which he refers the 
student, but he might have allowed himself a 
word of commendation for such a book as C 
de Witt Willcox's ‘French-English Technical 
Military Dictionary,’ the very best work of 
the kind extant. But the booklet is so well 
prepared and so uncommonly useful that 
praise must prevail in the end 


To all Italianists we heartily recommend 
the compendious Life of Petrarch forming 
part of Barbéra’s (Florence) ‘Pantheon 
Vite d'‘illustri italiani e stranieri."’ Pro- 
fessor Giuseppe Finzi has already won dis 
tinction in Petrarch studies; and he has pro 
duced, in the compass of 200 pages of a lit 
tle two-lire volume, a masterly narrative of 
the chief events in Petrarch's career, fol- 
lowed by an analytic consideration of the 
man and his problems. He is no mere apolo 
gist, and glozes over none of Petrarch's 
weaknesses or self-contradictions The 
poet's love for Laura he assigns to the trou 
badour variety of the time, and shows it to 
have consisted with his having children by 
his mistress, while more than probably 
some of the verse in the Canzoniere was 
meant for other women than Laura. The 
Canzoniere itself Finzi rejects as worthless 
evidence regarding the writer, nor are Pe 
trarch’s letters (there are none extant in 
Italian of any moment) to be trusted im 
plicitly, considering how much they were 
worked over, and always with studiously 
artistic purpose. Whether Petrarch was 
an epileptic, he leaves Lombroso and the 
scientists to decide. Like Rousseau, he was 
fastidious as to dress, fond of flowers, of art 
and music; was a collector; loved solitude in 
theory, had an intense feeling for nature 
a perpetual restlessness; loved to make 
journeys, and was the first mountain-climb 
er. He did not discover the ancient world 
but is the modern father of humanism 
clothing himself in the classics rather than 
absorbing them into his tissues; in Latin 
style far surpassing his contemporaries; so 
much of a Virgilian as to share that poet's 
posthumous reputation for sorcery. He was 
the first Italian, as Dante was not, classic 
literature and art contributing to make him 
such; bred and resident in many parts of 
the peninsula, and embracing the whole in 
his notion of country: caring little for 
Rome, except for its laurel, and avoiding 
residence in Florence, though a Tuscan and 
desired there. Dante was in exile when ab- 
sent from Florence; Petrarch when beyond 
the Alps. Partisan of no one of the political 
ideas of the fourteenth century, he was 
wholly sympathetic with the patriotic am- 
bition of Cola di Rienzo. He had no faith 
is astrology or alchemy, justly despised the 
medical profession of his time (surgeons 
excepted), had modern doubts about the 
hereafter. In these and in other ways he 
exemplified and personified the individual- 
ism which was smothered by the Middle 
Ages. 
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FURTWANGLER’S ANCIENT GEMS 


Die antiken Gemmen. Geschichte der Stein 
schneidekunst im klassischen Alterthum 
Von Adolf 
Leipzig and Berlin: Giesecke & Devrient 


- 


Furtwane 


1900 

Of all the scholars or scientifi©C men now 
living we question whether there i 
who equals Adolf Furtwangler in bi ipa 
ity for production In his own profs 
sion of classical archwology there is cer 


tainly no one who approaches him. Essay 


reviews, encyclopaedii articles and cata 
logues follow one another so rapidly that it 
seems as though he could have no time 
for other work, yet they merely fill in the 
intervals between the monumental volumes 
which appear in less frequent, but hardly 


less regular succession And this produs 


tiveness is not remarkable for quantity 
alone The guality of the work he has a 
complished is no less extraordinary. Gifted 
with exceptionally keen powers of observa 


tion, with a prodigious memory for facts, 
especially in matters of small detail, with 
indomitable energy in the investigation of 
dificult problems, and with the 
balanced lis 


tinguishes the creator from the mere pedant 


lmagina- 
tion which, when properly 
or accumulator, be has written upon no 
subject without making a distinct advance 
either in our knowledge of it, or in the in 
terpretation of such data as were already a 
hand 

This is high praise, but it is written de 


liberately, and the more willingly because 


there is a tendency among some of his col 
leagues, both in and outside of Germany, 
to withhold from him the full credit which 


he deserves, and to lay more stress upon h 


shortcomings than his strength—a tendency 
for which it is not always difficult to a 
count For it must be admitted that his 


pen is sometimes wielded with more force 


than tact, that opinions which he does not 
accept are set aside with scant courtesy, 
and that his scorn at what he regards as 


mediocrity or stupidity in the work of other 
archwologists expressed with serene in 
difference to the effect 


them. On the other hand, however, it must 


of } word upon 


also be said that no writer is more care 


ful or conscientious about acknowledging his 


obligations to others, however trifling the 
debt or obscure the ource from which it 
has been incurred But thi does not hal 


ance the scales Nobody likes to see his 


conspicuously 


own work dismissed as the 
bad and absolutely worthless book of 
dilettante’’; and where such frank expre 
sions are freely indulged in, hostilities must 
naturaliy follow It is therefore not sur 
prising to hear Furtwangler frequently as 
of for 


mulating theories without due consideration 


cused of forming ‘‘snap'’ judgments 


of the opposing facts, of committing gilar 


ing inconsistencies in |? statements, of 
making positive assertions where only a 
conjecture is warranted by the evidence 


Such criticism is not confined to those who 


have felt the sting of his contempt, and it 


cannot be denied that he ha laid him 
self open to it In hi Masterpieces’ of 
Greek Sculpture,’ for example, there is more 


than one instance wh 


ere a theory offered 
as an bypothesis on one page becomes an 
established fact on the next; and is made 
the basis of an argument which rises quick 


ly into a mighty structure, impregnable if 





the foundation be sound, but always de- 
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pendent upon the “‘if,”” though he sometimes 
seems to forget this fact. Still, even in 
cases where one cannot accept his theories, 
the knowledge which he brings to bear in 
support of them, the ingenuity of his argu- 
ments, and his marvellous fertility of re- 
source render whatever he writes worthy 
of the closest attention; and, whether or 
not one adopts his conclusions, it is hard- 
ly too much to say that there is more sug- 
gestiveness in a single page of Furtwingler 
than in whole essays by many of his 
contemporaries. 

In the book now before us, he is shown 
at lis best, although strictures of the kind 
we have mentioned are by no means lack- 
ing. The book itself is a monument of learn- 
ing, of industry, and of the brilliant quali- 
ties which have characterized the best of 
his work hitherto. It is difficult to con- 
ceive that any other man should cover the 
same ground independently for many years 
to come; and, should any one undertake such 
a task, it is still more doubtful whether 
he would find a publisher ready to produce 
the result of his labors in such sumptuous 
form, and with such manifest disregard of 
expense, as are displayed in the make-up 
of these handsome volumes. The founda- 
tions for this book were laid, as the in- 
troduction tells us, fifteen years ago, when 
the author began the preparation of his Cat- 
alogue of the Gems in the Berlin Museum, 
which appeared in 1896. In working over 
the rich material which was there at his 
disposal, he found that the methods by which 
the collection had formerly been classified 
were either wholly unscientific, or far be- 
hind the advance which archzological 
knowledge had made in other directions, 
and it therefore became necessary to begin 
at the beginning and work out an entirely 
new system of classification, based upon 
other methods of investigation, and bring- 
ing to bear the knowledge that had been 
gained in a generation and more in other 
departments of archeological research. 
When we see the results, as they are now 
laid before us, it is the more extraordinary 
that the study of gems has been so 
long neglected, in comparison with that 
which has been given to other forms of 
classical art, for it is evident that they 
rank almost on a level with coins in en- 
abling us to follow minutely the evolution 
of Greek art and the other arts which were 
influenced by it, both on the east and on the 
west. In some respects they are even 
more important, for, although they do not 
take us into every little town or communi- 
ty, to show the extent to which the artistic 
impulse pervaded the remotest corners of 
the Hellenic world, they carry us back far 
beyond the period when coinage was begun, 
and, as js well known, they form one of the 
most important elements of which our 
knowledge of the great prehistoric age of 
Greek civilization {s composed. 

We do not mean to say, of course, that 
Furtwingler has been the first or the only 
one to recognize the importance of gems 
in this connection, or the need of a new 
system of classifying them. Ever since 
Schliemann’s discoveries at Mycenm, the 
Mycenman rings and the so-called ‘island 
gems” have been the subject of close and 
thorough investigation, and their bearing 
upon the ethnology and art of the prehistoric 
period in Greece has been fully recognized. 
Moreover, we do not forget the valuable 
work which bas been done in regard to the 





gems of the historical period by such men 
as Dr. Murray and his colleagues in the 
British Museum; by Babelon in the Bi- 
bliothéque Nationale, and others. But Furt- 
wingler has worked independently of them 
all. Beginning with the Berlin collection, 
and extending his studies to every other col- 
lection that was accessible, he has covered 
the whole range of the subject exhaustively, 
working out a _ system of classifica- 
tion into styles and periods from indepen- 
dent observations and deductions, and treat- 
ing the material with a thoroughness which 
it has never before received. Whether he 
is right.in all his conclusions, and whether 
the new standards which he has introduced 
for determining the period of a gem are 
always infallible, of course only time and 
the investigations of others along the lines 
he has laid down can prove; but he has 
certainly brought the study of gems up to 
the level of that of vases, and he has made 
it so important a branch that hereafter 
no thorough student of Greek art can ignore 
it. 

The first of the three volumes is taken up 
with the plates, of which there are sixty- 
seven. In these and the text-illustrations 
about 3,600 gems are reproduced, in the size 
of the originals, with comparatively few ex- 
ceptions. This retention of the natural size 
has been a matter of principle with the au- 
thor, and rightly, for, as he says, it is the 
size in which the artist made them, the scale 
on which he counted for his effect: and 
while in many cases details might have been 
brought out more clearly by enlargement, 
the distortion which frequently goes with it 
would have been unjust to the artist, and, 
even when not distorted, his work would 
have been robbed of the minuteness which 
is its chief charm. On only one plate, there- 
fore (No. LI), and in a few of the illustra- 
tions in the text, does he give us a limited 
number of enlargements; and all the gems 
there shown are, we believe, illustrated else- 
where in the book in their natural size. The 
plates are reproductions in  heliogravure 
from photographs taken of plaster impres- 
sions of the gems—except some of the 
cameos, which seem to have been photo- 
graphed directly from the originals. That 
this part of the work has been executed with 
the utmost care is evident from the results, 
which are uniformly clear and satisfactory 
for purposes of study; and it is equally evi- 
dent that the arrangement of these plates 
formed a very considerable portion of the 
author’s labors in the preparation of the 
book, since the bringing together and classi- 
fying of several thousand impressions, from 
many different sources, could have been no 
light task. He tells us (vol. iii., p. 304) that 
down to the beginning of the Roman Em- 
pire it has been his aim to illustrate all the 
more important or typical examples known 
or accessible; but the material of the Im- 
perial period is so inexhaustible that he has 
had to content himself with a limited se- 
lection. To the student it will be an in- 
valuable help to find, for example, so many 
of the Greek gems of the sixth, fifth, and 
fourth centuries brought together and ar- 
ranged upon a scientific basis of classifica- 
tion, so that he is enabled to study their 
characteristics, and to recognize differences 
that distinguish them from the Etruscan 
gems which were made under their influ- 
ence. He will find the same abundance of 
material illustrating the characteristics of 
the gems of the Hellenistic period, and, what 
is no legs important, the “Italic” or “early 








Roman” gems, a hitherto unrecognized class, 
which Furtwingler has been the first to dif- 
ferentiate and identify. To these we shall 
return presently. 

The second volume (Erléiuterungen) stands 
in direct and necessary relation to the first, 
being a descriptive catalogue of all the gems 
which are illustrated in the plates. In the 
plates themselves the gems are distinguished 
only by numbers; there are no titles or di- 
visions into classes. Here, however, each 
specimen is classified under the period and 
country to which it belongs, its material and 
possessor are named, the design upon it is 
described, and its bibliography, where it has 
one, is given in full, generally with refer- 
ences to other gems having a similar design. 
As it is our purpose to call attention only 
to the characteristics of the book as a whole, 
it is not necessary for us to discuss this vol- 
ume in detail, and we pass therefore to the 
third. 

This, the most important of the three, is 
a history of the glyptic art in classical an- 
tiquity. It is divided into ten sections or 
chapters, each of which is devoted to a spe- 
cial class or period, with a brief introduction 
on the characteristics of Oriental gems, and 
a supplement containing a survey of the art 
in the Middle Ages and the Renaissance, a 
description of the various kinds of stones 
used by ancient gem-cutters, and the meth- 
ods employed by them, and a review of the 
modern literature of the subject. As this 
volume contains no less than 464 quarto 
pages, it would obviously be futile to at- 
tempt a résumé of it; but, after reading it 
carefully, we can conscientiously say that 
in no other of his writings are Furtwan- 
gler’s extraordinary qualities so remarkably 
displayed. It is so full of suggestiveness, 
it includes so many new points of view which 
have a bearing upon other forms of art as 
well as gems, that there is scarcely a page 
in it which the student of classical archex- 
ology can afford to overlook. 


The general method which is followed in 
the several sections is to begin with a study 
of the historical conditions of the period to 
be discussed, so far as they may have had 
influence upon the gems, or may be reflected 
in them; next to proceed to an investigation 
of the characteristics of the gems which may 
be assigned to that period, first as regards 
the materials employed, then the forms given 
to the stones, the technique of the designs 
upon them as regards the cutting itself, the 
modelling of the figures, and the manner in 
which they are posed or combined; and final- 
ly to give a detailed account of the various 
kinds of subjects to be found in the class 
or period in question. We must content our- 
selves with a bare suggestion of the man- 
ner in which these various points have 
been worked out, by taking two examples, 
one on the historical, the other on the tech- 
nical side. 

For the former perhaps the most interest- 
ing, as it certainly is the boldest and most 
ingenious, is our author’s theory of the re- 
lation of Mycenzan art and civilization to 
those of the East. The older theories, that 
the art of the Mycenman age in Greece was 
wholly or largely derived from Phoenicia or 
Syria, find fewer followers every year, with 
the constant accession of new material which 
controverts them. Indeed, it seems probable 
that the remarkable discoveries which Ar- 
thur Evans is making in Crete will silence 
them for ever. The monuments which he is 
bringing to light strengthen to the extent of 
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conviction the opinion which has been rapid- 
ly gaining ground of late years, that the arts 
of Mycenz and the other centres of prehis- 
toric civilization in Greece were the vigorous 
and independent expression of a people who 
thought for themselves; that, moreover, such 
analogies to the work of others as they 
do present are distinctly European, not Ori- 
ental, in their character; and that they rep- 
resent the earliest utterances of the Greek 
instinct for art, which are quite as original 
in their way as those which were to be ex- 
pressed later under entirely changed condi- 
tions. Furtwangler, however, goes farther 
than this. He believes that the prehistoric 
civilization was not only independent but 
aggressive; that these early Greeks were not 
content with making their wares for them- 
selves, but found markets for them both in 
Egypt and along the eastern shore of the 
Mediterranean, not through the medium of 
Pheenician traders, but in their own ships; 
and that in war no less than in peace they 
were a force with which the Pharaohs had 
more than once to reckon. He believes these 
direct relations between the Greeks and 
Egyptians tc have begun as early as the 
Middle Empire, not later than 2,000 B.c., and 
to have been greatly developed during the 
Hyksos period, when the demoralization of 
Egyptian art gave the Greek traders a fa- 
vorable opportunity for the introduction of 
their wares, and even led to the imitation of 
Greek designs in Egypt. Thus he explains, 
for example, the resemblance between the 
Mycenzwan daggers and that found in the 
grave of Ahhotep, the mother of Amasis, by 
regarding the latter not as the prototype, 
but the copy of a Mycenzan work. These 
close relations, commercial and hostile in 
turn, continued through the following dynas- 
ties, and reached their climax at the begin- 
ning of the twelfth century in the twentieth 
dynasty, the period of the Dorian invasion. 
The effect of this invasion was not only to 
scatter the earlier inhabitants of Greece and 
the Afgean islands, but, as he thinks, to 
cause migrations, both by sea and overland, 
to the East, through Syria and Into Egypt, 
where the invaders were finally repulsed by 
Ramses III., many of them finding abiding- 
places in the countries through which they 
had just passed, and succumbing to the dark- 
ness which was then covering the Greek 
world. 

It is too soon to pass judgment upon 
this theory, but that it has much to sup- 
port it no one who has followed the dis- 
coveries of recent years in the countries 
involved can deny. We cannot discuss the 
arguments by which Furtwingler supportsit, 
or the ingenious manner in which the gems 
are brought into line as evidence. But 
perhaps the brief statement we have given 
will suffice to emphasize what we have said 
of the importance of this book to students of 
Greek art in other branches. 

As a specimen of the results of his inves- 
tigations on the technical side of the sub- 
ject, we may select the new class of early 
Roman gems to which allusion has been 
made above. Briefly stated, the process by 
which this class was distinguished seems 
to have been somewhat as follows: In clas- 
sifying the gems which were certainly of 
Italian provenance, he found two distine- 
tive groups which did not belong under 
any heading previously established. One 
of these showed strong affinities with 
Etruscan gems in certain characteristics, 
but sufficient differences in others to prove 
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that they could not have been the work 
of Etruscan gem-cutters. The other show- 
ed similar affinities to the later gems of 
the Greek colonies in Southern Italy, but 
it was equally impossible that they should 
have originated there. In the first group 
it was noticeable that where inscriptions 
occurred they were almost invariably Latin, 
not Etruscan; and also that whereas the 
inscriptions on the Etruscan gems are de- 
scriptive of the subject, on these they are 
simply the name of the owner. The same is 
true of the inscriptions on those of the 
second group. They are confined to the 
owners’ names, and are usually in Roman 
letters, even where the names themselves 
are Greek. Hence there is an analogy be- 
tween the two groups; and as these analogies 
multiply on investigation of the technique, 
the inference is that the two groups had a 
common origin, and that the place of this 
origin lay between Etruria and southern 
Italy, where the influence of both would be 
felt—in other words, that these were the 
gems of the early Romans. Pursuing the 
lines thus laid out, other technical peculiar- 
ities were found which differentiated these 
gems from those which they imitated, and 
a broad basis for identification was estab- 
lished which has enabled Furtwiangler to 
classify as Italic or Roman—for he uses 
the words here synonymously—a large num- 
ber of intagli, some of which have hitherto 
been regarded as Etruscan and others as 
Italo-Greek. Ali these antedate the Greco- 
Roman gems properly so called—the gems 
of the end of the Republic and the early 
Empire—by a considerable interval. They 
belong chiefly in the third and second cen- 
turies B. c., and if Furtwangler’s identifica- 
tion of them is accepted, they will offer a 
most welcome addition to the meagre mate- 
rial now available for the study of Roman 
art at that period. The indications by 
which they may be recognized, and the 
differences between the two groups, are de- 
scribed with great detail in the text, and the 
examples of them are numerous enough to 
fill about twelve plates of the first volume, 
so that the student has ample opportunity 
to test the author’s claims. 

We have not space to go farther into the 
details of the book. In our notice of it 
we have shown little disposition to be crit- 
ical, so far as criticism is the art of pick- 
ing flaws. It might be shown that the 
assertion (iii, p. 31) that the Mycenm@an 
gems were not used as seals has been dis- 
proved by the discoveries of Evans, who 
found impressions from them in the palace 
of Minos; we might confess ourselves un- 
convinced by the attempts to prove that 
the scaraboid was not derived from or 
related to the scarab (iii, pp. 61, 79); 
we might complain—and with justice—that 
the vast amount of material in the third vol- 
ume is not better indexed; and doubtless 
there are other points to which exception 
might be taken, just as there are those about 
which there will always be more than one 
opinion. They cannot, however, prevent this 
from being a great book—the most valuable 
that has ever been written upon its sub- 
ject; and it is with this !mpression of it 
that we prefer to leave our readers. 
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Doctor Dale. By Marion Harland and Albert 
Payson Terhune. Dodd, Mead & Co 
‘Stringtown on the Pike’ is preéminently 

adapted to the serial form of publication 

Every chapter has its situation, and nearly 

every one its bloodshed. The Kentucky idea 

is the basis of the book, and it is depicted 
in all its manifestation (both ante-bellum 
and post-bellum) of negro superstition, signs 
and ordeals, and white men's hereditary 
feuds. Curious old laws are unearthed to 
add to the historic quality of the tale and 
give it its greatest interest. For Northern 
nerves the even balance held between “blind 
allegiance to ever-changing science and the 
fanatical faith of a superstitious slave bound 
to signs and omens, which result from the 
empirical observation of cycles of phenome- 
na,’ will probably be disturbing. The final 
triumph of truth, however, comes about, it 
must be conceded, by adding to science more 
science. When the girl heroine confronts 
and confounds the expert chemist with, “You 
have but to properly mix hydrastine and 
morphine to obtain the color reaction of 
strychnine, although neither will give it 
alone,”’ we feel that universities for women 
have not been wasted even if the question 
will ask itself, Why did not the learned 
chemist know that himself? And why was it 
reserved for the girl to discover, after the 
murder trial, that the supposed victim of 
poison had taken his ‘‘usual bitters before 
partaking of his breakfast,’ and to bring 
the chemist low with the simple statement, 
“Golden seal contains a colorless, innocent 
alkaloid’’? Science makes a grave mistake, 
but signs and omens fail not. The whites 
pooh-pooh them, but constantly see them 
verified. The book, though packed with in- 
cident, is too loosely knitted to be called 
dramatic. While giving a good idea of the 
old slave superstitions, it suggests that their 
force is not altogether a thing of the past 

The naive and the grandiloquent in about 

equal parts mark the language, where it is 

not given over to the dialects of the “‘Kain- 
tuck” mountaineer and the old negro Cupid, 
who is deus and diabolus ex machina. 

‘The Darlingtons’ appears to be of the 
middle West, and has three leading mo 
tives, as the musicians say—a Railroad, a 
Study of Intemperance, and a_ Religious 
Theme as exemplified by a Methodist preach- 
er. The Darlington family manage the rail- 
road—the father as president, the beautiful 
daughter of twenty-two as auditor and comp- 
troller, the son as traffic manager. The story 
of drunkenness is a moving one, not only 
because it leads to the most melodramatic 
scene in the book, but by reason of the un 
usual manner of its telling. The uncoiling of 
the inevitable chain of events is hideous, but 
done so simply, so unsparingly, yet so char- 
itably, as to make a temperance tract of 
uncommon quality. The preacher's not too 
orthodox creed is unaffected and practical 
in his homilies may be found some good ser 
monizing. The author's freest play of humor 
is found in the family give-and-take of the 
Darlingtons, where, a6 in other domestic 
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circles, jokes heard by all are seen by only a 
part. Revealing light is cast upon the so- 
cial features of a small interior town. There 
is seemingly no sense of sin in making a 
charming girl say that visiting the sick 
“simply takes the gimp out of me’’; or in 
making her warn an ardent admirer, ‘You 
mustn’t look at my hair—I washed it yes- 
terday, and it simply won’t stay up.’’ We 
quote a bit of dialogue: 

‘‘*Then you don’t expect to be an auditor 
always?’ he said, smiling. ‘I didn’t say 
that,’ she retorted—rather prettily. ‘I don’t 
know what I expect.’ ‘Don’t you expect to 
be married?’ ‘I don’t know about that, either. 
I belong to the sex which stands and waits,’ 
she added, subtly. ‘I don’t imagine that you 
would have to stand and wait very long,’ he 
ventured, with his dry humor. ‘That would 
depend somewhat, I presume, upon what 
I was waiting for,’ she returned, gracefully. 
‘These things usually adjust themselves, 
don't you think?’ he asked with grave drol- 
lery. ‘Not always,’ she ventured.”’ 


It is hard to say whether this is more 
graceful, subtle, droll, or venturesome. 
Who shall say that the adverb in all its 
impressionism has not penetrated to Ash- 
boro? The girl who always goes to the front 
door with her best man when he is leaving 
may not belong to a picturesque order of 
society, yet literature is wide, and there is 
no reason against her having her chance. 
But though she be as nice a girl as Carol 
Darlington and as fond of locomotives and 
horses, we suspect that her strongest appeal 
will be to those who go to books for enter- 
tainment ethical rather than literary. 

The Maryland negro has not figured in 
books as prominently as his brothers from 
farther South. Anti-slavery-reform writers 
undoubtedly recognized the fact that the 
freedom of the Maryland negro would follow 
naturally upon that of the Carolinian or 
Virginian, while it has been natural for the 
Northern fiction writer to look farther 
afield than to the border line for the pictorial 
quality that attaches mainly to the re- 
mote, In therefore, Dr. Golds- 
borough's portrait of the negro as he is on 


a sense, 


the Eastern Shore of Maryland is a new 
contribution to the national gallery. The 
stories are told out of evident inmost in- 


timacy with the subject, and have the sat- 
isfactoriness of all expert testimony. The 
talk, the superstitions of the negroes, their 
a highly theologic 
and rich in Biblical controversy—are 
down with a zeal that familiarity has 
only kindled the more brightly, and in an 
extremely well-reported dialect. Yet, for all 
this fidelity and enthusiasm, we seem un- 
wittingly let into the secret of the Mary- 


so-called religion—of 
cast 


Bet 


lander's absence from fiction hitherto. He 
is less picturesque than the more nearly 
tropical negro. Perhaps because in the 
ante-bellum days (when we chiefly meet 


him) he was better off than the Georgian or 
the Mississippian; or is it perhaps that Dr. 
Goldsborough's tale has sacrificed all var- 
nish to plain accuracy? There is much com- 
icality, but pathos; quotable 
sermons and stories, but very few departures 
from a childish level of interest, feeling, or 
To say so, as we have intimated, 
is quite possibly one more tribute to the 
author's ability in delineation. We must 
not and do not forget old Ezra's career as 
faithful bodyguard to Gen. Forrest, and his 
long journey home after the war to see 


almost no 


character. 


‘‘Mars Matthew and Miss Mary.” 
In ‘Devil Tales’ we recede to a darker age 
and one of more epic possibilities, 
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supernatural is depended on almost en- 
tirely to give the interest. The negro dialect 
is present, and there are incidental glimpses 
into plantation life; but African rites, hoo- 
doos, and the devil are our cronies through 
a series of stories all more or less blood- 
curdling, and illustrated with happy grue- 
someness by A. B. Frost. 

Mr. Fox’s ‘Kentucky Story of Love and 
War’ emphasizes that happiest incident of 
the Cuban conflict—the welding together of 
Federal and Confederate feeling by the 
common upholding of the American flag. 
The scene lies in Kentucky, in Chicka- 
mauga, in Tampa, in Cuba. The horrors 
of the war are served undiluted, while its 
curative effect upon sectional enmity is 
dwelt upon as only an ardently patriotic 
Southerner could do it, perhaps only a Blue 
Grass Kentuckian. The battle scenes are 
vivid to ghastliness; the scenes of home 
life in Kentucky sympathetically done with 
some excess of fertility in language. We 
wish our Southern friends would please 
omit flowers. The writer’s tribute to the 
Regulars will find welcome and echo many- 
wheres, while for its pictures of camp and 
field the book is worth reading. If it suf- 
fers and causes suffering here and there 
through sentimentality of manner, yet its 
brevity forbids great complaining. 

The collaborated work of Mrs. Harland 
and Mr. Terhune sets forth the status of a 
Pennsylvania town come under the sway of 
an oil boom. One receives a clear and 
striking impression of such a town, in read- 
ing; of the excitements of wells discovered 
and again run dry—floods let loose through 
broken dams—labor murmuring at capital, 
capital assuaging the hardships of labor. 
The story opens in water and oil, progresses 
in lightning and fire, and closes in blood and 
anti-pyrin. The costuming and upholstering 
are done as thoroughly as the oil-tanks, 
suggesting heart-to-heart talks with dress- 
maker and decorator. The characters for 
the most part are types that have seen bet- 
ter days. The rich, benevolent, hopeless 
invalid who recovers unexpectedly (to every 
one but the reader); the lovely girl in 
Paris clothes, who plays and sings by twi- 
light without her notes; the jealous, vulgar 
girl and her family; the athletic minister, 
who founds workmen’s clubs; the bigoted 
one who denounces them; the Greek-god- 
faced doctor; the well-owner, who indulges 
himself in million-dollar freaks, and works 
shoulder to shoulder with the parson and 
the doctor for the weal of the town—are 
they not written in novels by the hundred? 
But surprises, not to be forestalled here, 
await the reader who pushes on to the end 
—an end so {il-fitting the mild quality of 
the opening as to give a queer shock, like 
the nursery stories that suddenly ended 
with “and just then the world turned in- 
side out.’’ In fact, this novel, while abound- 
ing in good description of the oil industry 
and in a certain amount of eccentric por- 
traiture, is too much a hodge-podge of mush, 
millinery, elementary esthetics, misplaced 
tragedy, and occasional descents to vulgar- 
ity, to take high rank. 


Kast London. By Sir Walter Besant. Illus- 
trated by Phil May, Joseph Pennell, and L. 
Raven-Hill. The Century Co. Pp. 364. 
1901. 

The paragraphs that have recently gone 
the round of the press respecting the promo- 





tion of the Bishop of Stepney to the epis- 
copal chair of the late Bishop Creighton, 
will have caused much surprise to readers 
whose ideas of the East End are based on 
memories of the Whitechapel murders. They 
will suppose that Dr. Winnington Ingram 
must have been straining the forms of po- 
liteness to an inexcusable degree when he 
declared himself sorry to leave “dear old 
East London.” Sir Walter Besant’s latest 
study of metropolitan life will solve the 
problem of such regrets. It will scarcely 
lead to any migration of fashionable society 
from Mayfair to Wapping in search of de- 
sirable residential quarters; the East London 
Railway Company is not likely to reprint ex- 
tracts from it in pamphlet form as an attrac- 
tion to intending settlers; but it will at least 
show that the general conception of the East 
End as a region of unrelieved misery and 
destitution is a distortion of the actual facts, 
and it will promote that intelligent sym- 
pathy which is the condition of any real 
understanding of the situation. 

In one respect the East End is a less in- 
viting subject for Sir Walter Besant than 
those sections of London which he has de- 
scribed in earlier books. It makes little ap- 
peal to the historic sense. The Pool, it is 
true, sets him picturing Geoffrey Chaucer 
engaged in the duties of the Custom-house; 
and Dick Whittington gazing at the mer- 
chant-ships with the curiosity of a ’prentice 
lad; and Daniel Defoe eagerly questioning 
the sailors just arrived from the plantations 
of Virginia. The Tower, again, is in some 
sort a crystallization of several centuries of 
English history. But to the man who is 
compounded of all the previous generations, 
as Sir Walter confesses himself to be, there 
are no fascinating associations suggested 
by the leagues of mean streets in West Ham 
or by the factories of Ratcliffe. Nor is 
there scope for such forecasts of the future 
as would naturally be inspired by the sight 
of a district through which the pioneer is 
beginning to blaze his way. For good or ill, 
the main features of this neighborhood are 
by this time indelibly stamped upon it. There 
is opportunity, however, for the imagination 
of an experienced novelist in the discern- 
ment and interpretation of that living, throb- 
bing humanity which, with little outward pic- 
turesqueness, contains in the heart of it dra- 
matic possibilities equal to those of any ro- 
mance of medi#val times. This opportunity 
is seized by Sir Walter Besant, whose por- 
trayal of the daily life of the dock laborer, 
the tailor’s sweater, the factory girl, the 
sandwich man, makes these types stand out 
as vividly as any characters in fiction. 

Perhaps the first impression created by 
this study is that of the unexpected vastness 
of a region which is, after all, only one sec- 
tion of a great city. The population of East 
London to-day is greater than that of Phila- 
delyohia. This population inhabits about 500 
miles of streets, most of them built on the 
same pattern. In some parts the rate of 
increase is worthy of one of our own West- 
ern cities. West Ham, for example, which 
a quarter of a century ago was a mere vil- 
lage, is now a town of 270,000 people. Sir 
Walter Besant sets forth some very strik- 
ing facts in illustration of his general state- 
ment that the whole of East London is occu- 
pled by the working-classes. No private 
carriages, he tells us, are ever seen in its 
streets; it has no hotels or restaurants— 
there is no Raines law in East London—no 
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colleges for higher education, no cathedrals, 
no newspapers, no good booksellers’ shops, 
and only nine or ten libraries. There is, 
perhaps, a suggestion of special pleading in 
his anxiety to emphasize this point. East 
London’s newspapers, it is true, are im- 
ported from Fleet Street, but do not Ken- 
sington and Sydenham obtain their journals 
from the same source? He is undoubtedly 
correct, however, in his contention that the 
characteristic note of East London is not 
slumdom, but working-class respectability. 
Such careful investigations as those made 
by Mr. Charles Booth and Mr. Arthur Sher- 
well kave shown that, in spite of White- 
chapel murders, the lowest depths of Lon- 
don vice and beggary are to be found in 
certain sections of the West and South, rather 
than in the East. In the West more particu- 
larly ‘‘the season” makes the demand for 
labor intermittent, and thus, by processes 
with which students of social problems are 
familiar, promotes overcrowding and pau- 
perism. 

While this description of East London 
is not the fruit of a scientific inquiry or of 
a collection of statistical returns, it con- 
tains much that will be of value to those 
who are confronted by the problem of con- 
gested populations in any part of the world. 
The chapter on ‘‘The Houseless” has a di- 
rect bearing upon our own tenement-house 
question, and the account therein given of 
the work of the London County Council will 
be profitable for warning as well as for ex- 
ample. It will surprise many readers to 
learn that London, as well as New York, is 
seriously affected by the steady influx of 
Russian, Polish, and German Jews escaping 
the Judenhetze of the Continent. Sir Wal- 
ter Besant expresses, incidentally, the be- 
lief that England is superior to America in 
its power of absorbing alien immigration. 
The second generation, he says, always be- 
comes English through and through. The 
author’s discussion of various types of 
charity is also of more than local signifi- 
cance. His well-known enthusiasm for the 
social work of the Salvation Army is as 
ardent as ever, and he brackets with Gen. 
Booth’s organization the influence of the 
Settlement as ‘‘a form of philanthropic en- 
deavor concerning which it is difficult to 
speak unless in terms of extravagant ad- 
miration.” It will, of course, be remember- 
ed that the People’s Palace is itself the di- 
rect outcome of ‘All Sorts and Conditions of 
Men.’ Unfortunately, this great institu- 
tion, which combines education and amuse- 
ment, has had but slight effect on the im- 
mediate neighborhood. There is no exag- 
geration in what is related here of the ex- 
cellence of its polytechnic classes, and of 
the popularity of its concerts and exhibi- 
tions. It is admitted, however, by members 
of the working staff that the Palace is more 
attractive to residents in various Essex 
towns a few miles away—who can reach it 
easily and cheaply by train and tram—than 
to the bona-fide East-Ender. There can be 
no doubt that some of the definitely religious 
agencies in the same neighborhood have had 
greater success in raising the intellectual 
as well as the moral tone of the district; 
for, below a certain level, there is little 
chance of arousing artistic or literary in- 
terests until a spiritual impulse has first 
been communicated. 

Before a second edition appears it will 
be well for the author to eliminate the repe- 
titions—compare especially pp. 188 and 278— 
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which are probably due to the fact that the 
contents of the book first appeared in the 
form of magazine articles. The illustrations 
are worthy of the reputation of the distin- 
guished artists whose signatures they bear, 
and contribute to make this volume the 
most graphic, catholic, and illuminating 
sketch hitherto published of that ‘“‘other 
half” of London which still needs an inter- 
preter to make intelligible the mystery of 
its daily life. 


An English Miscellany. Presented to Dr. 
Furnivall in honour of his Seventy-fifth 
Birthday. Oxford: Clarendon Press; New 
York: H. Frowde. 

Dr. Furnivall’s seventy-five well-spent 
years deserved as good a congratulatory vol- 
ume as could be written. It would perhaps 
be too much to say that the Festschrift be- 
fore us comes up to his deserts, but it ts 
certainly a notable tribute from every point 
of view. Some of the forty-nine articles that 
it contains are quite first-rate, still more are 
distinctly interesting, and all are worth look- 
ing at. The title of the book is well chosen, 
for the contents are various enough. They 
range from a bouncing bit of defiant dog- 
gerel by Professor Saintsbury (‘‘These are 
the words of a Tory, a bitter beast of bale’’) 
to a sketch of “The Early English Text So- 
ciety in Germany,” which even the reader 
who runs will have no difficulty in recog- 
nizing as Professor Wiilker’s. They include 
essays in etymology, syntax, phonology, me- 
tre, rhetoric, lexicography, semasiology, and 
textual criticism, as well as literary investi- 
gations dealing with every period, from An- 
glo-Saxon to Shelley. There is a poem by 
Mr. Stopford Brooke, a translation from the 
“Judith” in alliterative lines, one from Ib- 
sen in rhyme, and several hitherto unprinted 
texts—Anglo-Saxon and Middle English—in- 
cluding a stanza which Professor McCor- 
mick has the courage to ascribe to Chaucer. 
The best notice of the book, indeed, would be 
the ‘‘Table of Contents,” if we had space for 
it. The list of contributors, English, French, 
German, and American, is impressive, and 
becomes pleasantly significant when one re- 
members that all these scholars, young and 
old, are indebted to Dr. Furnivall not mere- 
ly in a general way, like everybody who 
cares for our language or literature, but 
for those personal favors which he takes so 
much delight in conferring. We can men- 
tion only a few of the papers, and find it 
difficult to make a selection. 

Professor Napier’s article on the Franks 
Casket will command immediate attention, 
not only for the superb plates that accom- 
pany it, but for the learning and acumen 
with which the distinguished author treats 
his difficult and tantalizing subject. Pro- 
fessor Gummere’s essay on the place of the 
“Sister's Son” in epic and saga is equally 
erudite, though in quite a different field, 
and is written with characteristic vivacity 
and charm. Gaston Paris writes of ‘Amadas 
et Idoine,’ foreshadowing, one must think, 
the crushing reply which he will some day 
make to the carpers who will not hear of 
anything good in Anglo-Norman. Mr. 
Jusserand reproduces two illuminations 
which throw light on “pageants and 
scaffolds high,’’ like that on which Absolon 
played Herodes. Chaucerian studics are iep- 
resented by Messrs. Liddell (on the Parson's 
Tale), McCormick (as already noticed), 
Mather (on the Knight’s Tale), aud E. E. 
Morris (on the Doctor). Dr. Sidney Lee 
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writes of “Shakespeare and the Elizabethan 
Player,"" Professor Skeat of the Angio-Sa) 
on “‘Andreas,"’ Professor Ker of “fl anurge's 
English’’—but we are giving the table of 
conten.s, after all, and may as well stop at 
ou2 siace as savther. 

The volume is beautifully printed and con 
tains a fine portrait of Dr. Furnivall, as 
well as a bibliographical list of his numerous 
publications. Its sale should add materially 
to the resources of the Early English Text 
Society, for no student's library is complete 
without it. 


Art Crafts for Amateurs. By Fred Miller. 

Truslove, Hanson & Comba. 

This work is intended as a precursor to 
‘The Training of a Craftsman,’ which Mr. 
Miller published three years ago. It treats 
of a variety of decorative arts, giving use- 
ful hints as to the method of study exacted 
by each, without going into any complete 
instruction which would enable the amateur 
to feel equipped for the practice of any. 
The range of work described includes wood- 
carving, beaten-metal work, modelling in 
clay, enamelling, enamelled jewelry, book- 
binding, leather work, inlaying, and stained 
wood decoration, gesso, fretwork, needle- 
work, stencilling, poker-work, and decora- 
tive painting. Each chapter is fully illus- 
trated by examples, chiefly of modern work, 
loany executed under the direction of the 
Hiome Arts Association, a society which has 
been of infinite use in developing the art 
tendencies of villagers and amateur crafts- 
men of every class living in unimportant 
towns. Mr. Miller insists all through the 
book on the importance of design in all 
decorative work, and the necessity of giving 
@ great deal of attention to ancient work 
in all those crafts, because it is usually 
well designed, and rarely errs through in- 
appropriate elaboration. He recommends 
drawing from nature, the study of flowers, 
leaves, and animals, and very justly warus 
the student not to use naturalistic studies 
for decoration, but to reduce and simplify 
the detail of a careful drawing from 
nature to decorative line. He gives some 
fine examples of Japanese fish and flying 
birds, singularly true to life, yet thoroughly 
decorative. 

The craft which has attracted many fol- 
lowers of late years, both professional and 
amateur, is that of enamelling, so full of 
possibilities for splendid color and inven- 
tion. Mr. A. Fisher is by far the most 
accomplished of the artists who practise 
enamelling in England; he seems to have 
overcome the difficulties of translucent 
enamel and to know all the technicalities 
of the art, and his work, from which we 
have here many illustrations, is very subtle 
and beautiful in ornamentation. His weak 
point is design when applied to the figure, 
denoting insufficient training in drawing. 
There is a great want of accent and style 
in his figures, although they are graceful 
and pretty, as in ‘‘The Voices of the Night’’ 
and the triptych, which Mr. Miller gives us 
here. Then, as to portraiture, the samples 
here given do not strike us agreeably: both 
Lady Elcho (No. 63) and Olivia (No. 60), 
although simple in treatment, are too much 
like modern painted portraits to be good 
enamels. The old Limoges enamel portraits 
are quite flat, the flesh tints conventional, 
and the brilliant color only in the dress 
and jewelry. 
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It is evidently far easier to be able to 
define what a decorative artist should be 
than to produce any good work, however 
simple. A careful examination of this book, 
with its multitude of illustrations, convinces 
us that it is in design that modern crafts 
fail to give the satisfaction we feel in 
early work. Mr. Miller’s own drawings are 
quite wanting in the qualities he especially 
recommends. He offers many samples of 
his own work; not one, however, with any 
character or charm or special adaptability 
for any purpose. His judgment in the se- 
lection of works which illustrate the book 
seems equally at fault. We will quote 
several instances: (No. 173) portrait of 
Hans Thoma in decorated frame, and (No. 
174) St. Cecilia, again in a decorated floral 
frame. Both these frames entirely destroy 
the effect of the pictures they enclose, be- 
ing composed of heavily designed festoons 
of flowers, modelled upon florid Renaissance 
work supporting a row of children’s heads 
in one instance; and in the St. Cecilia 
frame the flowers are modelled with great 
realism in squares—which divert the atten- 
tion from the saint. We also note Mrs. 
Trequair’s panel for needlework, a figure 
among leaves more suggestive of painting 
than of embroidery. The amateur can get 
an idea from those articles what to under- 
take and what to leave alone if inspired 
by a generous desire for following a craft. 


Clue: A Guide through Greek to Hebrew 
Scripture. By Edwin A. Abbott. London: 
Adam & Charles Black; New York: Mac- 
millan. 1906. 8vo, pp. xx, 158. 


The task which Dr. Abbott proposes for 
himself, as outlined in the preface to this 
volume, is Titanic in size and Teutonic in 
method. ‘Clue’ is but the first of a series 
of eight volumes, to be entitled Diatessarica, 
in which the author aims to prove the cor- 
rectness of his solution of the so-called 
“Synoptic problem.’’ This theory, already 
set forth in the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica’ 
and illustrated by a sumptuous edition of the 
Gospels, called ‘Synopticon,’ maintains ‘‘that 
parts of the first three Gospels are derived 
from a Hebrew original (which has also in- 


fluenced the fourth)’’—a view now largely 
superseded by the ‘“double-source theory.” 

The first volume lays a basis for the colos- 
sal undertaking by presenting the classes of 
errors occurring in the Septuagint version, 
then illustrating the author’s theory by cit- 
ing instances of variations in the Greek Tes- 
tament which may be accounted for as sim- 
ilar errors. Of course this involves discus- 
sions of textual variants as well as of the 
problems of ‘“‘the higher criticism.”’ The lat- 
ter is defined by Dr. Abbott as “simply sci- 
entific investigation and classification sub- 
mitted to the judgment of common sense.” 
Hence he appeals to the “‘unlearned”’ reader. 
But few of that class will have the patience 
to follow his minute investigations. The 
scholar, familiar with the linguistic facts 
and textual phenomena, will often take ex- 
ceptions to the ingenious and plausible theo- 
ries by which the author attempts to account 
for individual variations in the Synoptic nar- 
ratives. 

On one point Dr. Abbott agrees with the 
present critical opinion, namely, in assigning 
to the Gospel of Mark the closest relation 
with the assumed original “‘source.’”’ But the 
majority of critics now find the ‘‘source”’ of 
Mark in a Greek document. As already in- 
dicated, this series is intended to prove that 
the real ‘‘source’’ was written in Hebrew. 
Few books have ever been published in Eng- 
land that reproduce so closely the exhaus- 
tive, not to add exhausting, methods of Ger- 
man Biblical] critics. 
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Queen Victoria 


(1819-1901). 


By RICHARD R. HOLMES, M.V.O, F.S.A., 
Librarian at Windsor Castle. 


New Edition, With a Supplementary Chapter, 
bringing the Narrative to the End of the 
Queen’s Reign. With Photogravure Portrait. 
Crown Syo. Net $1.50. By mail $1.62. 


*,* The text of this book (with the exception of 
the Supplementary Chapter) is reproduced from 
the illustrated edition issued by Messrs. Boussod, 
Valadon & Co. (now Messrs. Goupil & Co.) in 1897, 

The whole of the text, except the last chapter, 
was read to H. M. Queen Victoria, and was ap- 
proved and authorized by her. 
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Maine Coast. 


FOR SALE—On Penobscot Bay. A beautiful tract 
of 400 acres, with nearly four miles of shore 
front. The property comprises a number of bold 
headlands, fine rocks, coves, and beaches; is 
much diversified in its surface with woodland 
and open fields, and commands everywhere most 
exquisite views of bay, islands, mountains, and 
ocean. There is a steamboat landing near the 
tract, giving daily connection with trains and 
boats to and from Boston. The property is on 
the main .and, within five miles of Islesboro and 
Castine. It has several farm-houses, a pond, and 
trout-brook. It will be sold at a low price per 
acre to settle a joint account, and offers an ex- 
ceptional opportunity for a gentleman wishing 
an independent estate, or for subdivision, 

Address} J. MURRAY HOWE, Trustee, 
28 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
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POEMS 
By WILLIAM VAUGHN Moopy, author of 
“The Masque of Judgment.” 16mo, $1.25. 


Mr. Moody shows in these poems that he 
wears the “singing robes’ with dignity and 
grace. They are marked by strong imag- 
inative power, an uncommon range and va- 
riety of themes, and a high lyrical gift. 


EVERYDAY BIRDS 


By BRADFORD TORREY, author of “Birds in 
the Bush,” etc. With 12 colored illustra- 
tions reproduced from Audubon. Square 
12mo, $1.00. 

This book may be ranked with Mr. Bur- 
roughs’s “Squirrels and other Fur-Bearers.”’ 
Like that, it is written from full knowledge, 
careful observation, and in admirable style. 
Mr. Torrey writes delightfully of shrikes 
and humming-birds, chickadees, and tana- 
gers, flickers, bitterns, jays, and many other 
birds. 


RIVERSIDE BIOGRAPHICAL 
SERIES 


In this choice group of brief biographies six 
Lives have appeared—Jackson, Franklin, 
Eads, Jefferson, Penn, and Peter Cooper. 
Three more are now ready— 

JOHN MARSHALL, by JAMES B. THAY- 

ER, Professor in the Law School of Harvard 

University. 


U. S. GRANT, by WALTER ALLEN. 


LEWIS AND CLARK, by WILLIAM R. 
LIGHTON. 

Each 16mo, with photogravure portrait, 75 
cents; School Edition, with half-tone por- 
trait, 59 cents, net. 

These biographies are fully up to the 
high standard of the six previously publish- 
ed. They are condensed, accurate, and 
written with high literary skill. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 
WILLIAM LOWNDES 


By H. H. RAVENEL. With a portrait of 
Lowndes and a View of his Home. 12mo, 
$1.50. 


This book tells the story of a brilliant 
Southern statesman, who was an admirable 
example of the Carolinian type of gentle- 
man and scholar in the early years of the 
nineteenth century. 





Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 
85 Firrnh Avenue, New York, 





PUBLISHED BY HENRY FROWDE. 


SPEECHES OF OLIVER CROMWELL. 


1644-1658. Collected and edited by CHaruzs L. 
STAINER, M A. Crown Sv0, cloth, $1.50. 


For Sale by all Booksellers. 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 


American Branch, 91 & 93 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
set 














RARE PRINTS, 
XVI. & XVII. Century Armor, Old Delft Ware, etc 
Illustrated Catalogues sent free on application. 
HENRY T. COATES & CO., 
1222 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


NY BOOKS, OLD OR NEW. SUP- 
piied to out-of-town residents. Questions an 
ewered. Orders promptly filled. Liberal discounts on 
new books. I. Bayes, 418 Putnam Ave. (Brooklyn), 
New York City. 











Every bookstore has it. $1.50. 





First Edition 1OO,OOO 


THE HELMET | 
OF NAVARRE 


BY BERTHA RUNKLE 


‘* By all odds the best piece of historical 
fiction ever produced by an American.” 


Now ready in book form. Beautifully illustrated. 








The first novel of a new 
writer —the most suc- 
cessful serial story pub- 
lished in The Century, 


THE CENTURY CO. 








STUDY AND PRACTICE OF FRENCH 
by L. C.Boname,258 S.16th St.,Philadelphia,Pa. 


A carefully graded series for preparatory schools, 
combining thorough study of the language with prac 


tice in conversation. Puri J. (60 cts.) and Part 17. (90 
ets.) for primary and intermediate grades, contain sub 
ject matter adapted to the minds of young pupils. Purt 
J1/. ($1.00, irregular verbs. idioms, syntax and exer 
cises) meets requirements for admission t» college 
Part 1V) Handbook of Pronunciation (35 cts) ta a 
concise and comprehensive treatise for advanced grades, 
high schools and colleges 





EACON 


of Eminent Americans. Cloth, 75 cts each 
Blne lambskin, $1.00 Send for circular about them 


SMALL, MAYNARD @ COMPANY, Boston. 








Pocket Size Standard Novels. 


Thackeray's Works and Dickens’ and Scott's Novels 
Thinnest printing paper in the world used. Large type, 
easy toread. Size 444 by 644 inches and not thicker 
than a monthly magazine. Bound in cloth,$!.00 each 
Prospectus matled free on request, or hooks sent pre 
paid on receipt of price THOS. NELSON & SONS, 
37 East iSth St., New York. 











ELLIS & ELVEY, 


Dealers in Old and Rare Books 


CATALOGUES of CHOICE BOOKS and ILLUMI.- 

NATED MANUSCRIPTS published periodically 

Rare Early English Literature, Karly Printed Books in 

Black Letter,Ancient Artistic Bookbindings. RarePrints 

and Autographs, ete. Only fine specimens are dealt with 
20 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, ENG 





IOGRAPHIES, 





Grand Prix,Paris1900 







Typewriters 





are built to do 
the hardest work 
that is ever re- 








Their supreme 
worth has been 
established by a 
quarter of a century 
ef unfailing service. 


Outranking All Medals 












WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 


327 Broadway, New York. i 











AN EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY. 





advertising medium. 


tional advantages. 


of the school advertisers avail themselves. 


School Trustees, Principals, Teachers 
And others interested, are invited to consider the advantages offered by the Nation a8 an 
There are probably few weekly periodicals whose columns offer so 
favorable an opportunity for reaching an audience interested in educational matters. In 
its special field of political and literary criticism the Nation is unlike any other periodical. 
American or foreign. Going, as it does, to all the principal libraries, reading-rooms, and 
clubs, and into thousands of the best homes, addressed to the intelligence of the country, 
the Nation finds its readers able and anxious to secure for their children the best educa 


The School List in the Nation has been a representative one for many years. It includes 
cards of most of the prominent educational institutions everywhere, during the season of 
school advertising, and a considerable number are inserted in the paper throughout the year. 

The rate is reasonable, and discounts are made on continuous insertions, of which moat 


The Nation is sent free while advertisement continues. 








Orders may be forwarded through any responsible advertising agency, or directly to 


THE NATION, 206 to 210 Broadway, New York. 








The Nation. 





[Vol. 72, No. 1870 
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LETT Y} 


Tore 


ary ° loan Kentticky. 


By LUCY CLEAVER McELROY 


No book of recent years has aroused more interest in ad- 
vance of publication than this Kentucky story. Mrs. McElroy 
takes us into the ‘‘ Pennyrile ” district, a region never before in- 
vaded by novelists. She knows her country; she knows her 
people, and she depicts them with a sure and photographic 
touch. The story is fresh, absorbingly interesting and strikingly 
original, both in style and motive, 


With 17 illustrations by W. E. Mears, $1.50 





Monopolies Past and Present 


By James Epwarp LE RossiGNoL, Ph.D., Professor of Econo- 
mics in the University of Denver. Special Lecturer in Econo- 
mics in McGill University. Vol. XVIII. in Croewell’s Library 
of Economics, 12mo0, $1.25. 


For the use of busy men who may wish to find in asingle brief work a digest of 
a mass of information only to be obtained in a number of special treatises. 


ContTeNntTs.—The Nature of Monopoly—Monopolies in Ancient and Medieval 
Times—Gilds as Monopolies—Exclusive Trading Companies—Patents and Copy- 
rights—Municipal Monopolies—Railways as Monopolies—Capitalistic Monopolies, 


Another Woman’s Territory 


By A.ien, author of ‘‘A Daughter of the King,” ‘‘ The Untold 
Half,” ‘‘ The Devil’s Half Acre,” etc. r2mo, 320 pp., with 
frontispiece, $1.50 


A novel of unusual strength and interest. The refinement in style, the vivid 
descriptions and clever analysis of character entitle it to a place among the best 
novels of the day. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 426-428 West Broadway, New York 














TWENTIETH THOUSAND, 








Question! 


HEROD 


A Tragedy in Three Acts, 
By STEPHEN PHILLIPS, 


The Foremost Public 


Cloth, $1.00; Paper, goc. 


The Baker & Taylor Co., 





Author of “ Paola and Francesca."’ 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. Price, $1.g0. PUBLISHERS, 
Lonpon Times: “Here i# a notable work of 
dramatic imagination; dealing greatly with great 33°37 East 17th Street, 
passions ; multi-colored and exquisitely musical.” | 
POEMS. By Stephen Phillips. $1.50. NEW YORK. 


PAOLA and PRANCESCA. ha Phillips. $1.25. 
MARPESSA. By Stephen Phillips. 50 cents. Lea- 
ther, 75 cents. 





JOHN LANE, 251 Fifth Ave., New York. 














HAVE YOV MET 


Monsieur 
Beaucaire? 
A Great Book. $1.25. 




















A ‘Novel of the American Colony 1 in : Paris, 


A New Race Diplomatist. 
| JENNIE BULLARD WATERBURY. With five 
llustrations by Edouard Cucuel. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


“OMPLETE LINE CABINET SE TS, 
standard authors, Arey 
ANA ars & CO., Boston. 


‘*Old Father Gander.’’ 
Every child am have it. 
C, PAGE & CO., Boston, Masa, 


















Very 
Significant. 


People don’t usually become 
enthusiastic on the subject of 
underwear ;—men do who have 
just discovered the wonderful 
sense of freedom and comfort 
there is in wearing Dr. Deimel’s 
linen mesh. 


Booklet about this wonderful un- 
derwear and samples of linen mesh 
mailed free on request. 


The Linen Store. 


James McCutcheon & Co., 


14 West 23d St., New York. 














Dress Goods. 


Crépe de Paris, Chiffon Veilings, Nun’s Veilings, 
in fashionable shapes. 


English Mohairs and Sicilians 


Embroidered Swiss and French 
Robes 


in Crépe Eolian and Chiffon Cloths. 


Droodovay Ks 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 
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ae & Summer 







{ 16 West 23d St. 

157 Broadway 
504 Fulton St. 
109 Tremont St. 
94 Chestnut St. 
82 State St. 








Philadelphi:; 
Chicago: 
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